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ENCYCLOPEDIA 


With more than 90 new and completely rewritten articles! 


Hundreds more revised and brought up-to-date! 


More than 600 added illustrations in color! 


You'll be fascinated when you see the 1953 
edition of World Book! There’s more color 
than ever—in diagrams, pictographs, charts 
and in exciting new illustrations like the 4 
beautiful pages of trees in full color. The 
grand total of color illustrations included 
in World Book Encyclopedia is now more 
than 2,100! 


Airplane, Automobile, Color, Guided Mis- 


sile, Petroleum, and Eisenhower—are ex- 
amples of articles which are new or com- 
pletely rewritten. Approximately 1,400 pages 
have been revised to keep you abreast of 
developments in all fields of knowledge. 


See the 1953 World Book Encyclopedia at 
your first opportunity. If you do not know 
your World Book representative, please 
write us at once! 
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“Hat to Live’ 
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teachers... 


parents... 


Should we educate our 
children for democracy? 


THE REPUBLIC OF THE 
SCHOOLS offers a modern program 
of teaching. It appeals especially 


who want to be 


to citizen-parents 
sure that 


plete 


their children get a 
education 


¢om- 


for mature demo- 


cratic citizenship. 






THE 


REPUBLIC 
OF THE 


SCHOOLS 


by Victor Jelenko 


“T think all parents and all who are 
concerned with American education 
would do well to read and ponder 
the criticism that you give and the 
problems that you discuss in your 


book, ‘THE REPUBLIC OF THE 
SCHOOLS’.” 


DR. HAROLD CHERNISS 
Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton. New Jersey 


“Education, especially as regards its 

content, is still governed largely by 

Grandfather’s ideas. This is the con- 

which Mr. Jelenko 

dresses his criticism.” 
GERALD W. JOHNSON 
Author of “Incredible Tale” 
and other books. 


dition to ad- 


$3.00 at vour bookstore or: 


EXPOSITION PRESS, INC. 


386 Fourth Ave., New York 16 
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New Mexico Leads in Membership Goals 


New Mexico, Montana, and Alaska ate the first states to 
reach their 1952-53 Centennial Action Program membership 
goals. Their achievements came in the order listed. On 
November 30 New Mexico had enrolled 4944 members, 
32 over her CAP goal. 


New Mexico earned first place as a result of efforts by the 
classroom teachers and Superintendent John Milne of Albu- 
querque, to whom NMEA President Mary Foraker and NEA 
Director John Steiner appealed for special assistance. Need- 
ing just a few more members to exceed the quota, the Al- 
buquerque teachers and Superintendent Milne rallied to pro- 
duce a safe margin of enrolments. 


As The Journal goes to press, states that are within easy 
striking distance of their quotas include Arizona, Colorado, 
lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Nebraska, Nevada, North Dakota, 
Vermont, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 


Date for Easing NPA Controls Changed 


Increased selfauthorization for school construction 
(including recreational construction) will go into effect Jan. 
1, 1953, instead of May 1, 1953, as announced in News and 
Trends in Nov. 1952. Full use of aluminum will not be 
permitted until May 1. 


College Enrolment Rises 


Enrolment in higher education increased 1.5% this fall 
over that of 1951 according to figures just released by the 
US Office of Education. 


Total enrolment is 2,148,000, compared with 2,116,000 
last year. There is an increase in the number of students en- 
roling for the first time. This fall's enrolment of new stu- 
dents is 537,000; last year’s was 472,000. 


Givens To Receive Education Award 


Willard E. Givens, who retired Aug. 1 as NEA executive 
secretary, has been chosen by the Associated Exhibitors of 
the NEA to receive the American Education Award for 1953. 
Presentation will be made at the Atlantic City convention of 
the American Association of School Administrators on Feb. 
18. The Associated Exhibitors have made this award an- 
nually since 1928 in recognition of outstanding contributions 
in the broad field of education. ' 


Boston Library Rejects Censorship 


The right of the public to read without censorship was 
reaffirmed recently by the trustees of the Boston Public Li- 
brary when they rejected a demand by a Boston newspaper, 
the Boston Post, that Communist books be removed from the 
library’s shelves. Herbert A. Philbrick, formerly a Boston 
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News and Trends 


agent of the FBI working within the Communist Party, urged 
the library to increase rather than suppress its holdings of 
Communist materials because of their revelation of Com- 
munist aims and policies, declaring that “suppression would 
be directly in line with the current policy of the Communist 
Party in the US to conceal the true aims of the party... .” 


The Boston Herald, the Christian Science Monitor, and 
the Pilot supported the right of the people of Boston to read 
without censorship. The Pélot is the official newspaper of the 
Roman Catholic Archdiocese of Boston. 


Luther H. Evans, librarian of Congress, who was in Boston 
at the height of the controversy, pointed out that if all mate- 
rial about Soviet Russia were to be kept from the library 
shelves, the files of the Boston Post itself would have to be 
thrown out, as their news stories have many occasions for 
quoting Stalin, Vishinsky, or Lenin. 


New Jersey Experiments with TV 


While waiting for official permission to construct an edu- 
cational television station and studio, New Jersey's State 
Department of Education is learning how to use the new me- 
dium. By means of a grant from the state and the cooperation 
of many groups, experimental TV work is going forward at 
a central location on the campus of Rutgers University under 
the direction of Edward C. Rasp, Jr. 


Classroom teachers indicate the content of the program to 
be televised and the methods to be used; personnel of the 
studio write the script and develop the television technics 
needed. Much of the equipment used is on loan from tele- 
vision companies. 


During the experimental period all programs are released 
only over closed circuits. Teachers, pupils, parents, and other 
lay people are being surveyed to determine the value of the 
new educational medium. [Editor's note: Word has just been 
received that official permission has been granted by the 
Federal Communications Commission. } 


AASA To Meet in Atlantic City 


“Education for National Security” is the theme around 
which President Virgil M. Rogers has built the 1953 conven- 
tion program of the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators in Atlantic City, Feb..14-19. The administrators will 
hear addresses by Cartoonist Al Capp, who will speak on 
mobilizing human resources for national security; Hugh B. 
Masters, educational director of the W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion, on educational leadership in the community school; 
Agnes E. Meyer of Washington, D. C., on public education 
and national unity; Frank W. Abrams, chairman of the board, 
Standard Oil Company [N. J.], on the schools’ contribution 
to labor-management understanding ; Roy E. Larsen, president 
of Time, Inc., on the school and the community. 


Also John K. Norton, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
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sity, on educational administration and national security; 
Walter P. Reuther, president of the CIO, on mobilizing com- 
munity resources for public education; and Ralph J. Bunche, 
director, Department of Trusteeship, United Nations, on 
world crisis and education. Curriculum issues of 1953 will be 


discussed by Superintendent L. G. Derthick of Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


Speaker for the Sunday afternoon vesper service, Feb. 
15, will be Douglas Horton, minister and executive secretary 
of the General Council of Congregational Christian Churches 
in America. Public-school music groups from Atlantic City 
and Westfield, N. J., Hornell, N. Y., and Arlington, Va., 
will entertain the convention. The exhibitors’ program will 
feature Paul Lavalle and the Band of America, and the 
Angclaires harp ensemble. 


Sixty-one discussion groups and clinics ate scheduled, 
where superintendents can talk over such problems as de- 
sirable curriculum changes, the role of educational TV, and 
economies in building construction. Several NEA depart- 
ments are among the 70 organizations cosponsoring discus- 
sion groups and holding other meetings in connection with 
the AASA convention. 


The convention officially opens on Saturday afternoon, 
Feb. 14, with the ceremonial opening of the exhibits in the 
Atlantic City auditorium, convention headquarters. More than 
350 firms and organizations will be represented in the exhibit 
of books, educational tools, and school equipment. In addi- 
tion, the School Building Architectural Exhibit, jointly spon- 
sored by the AASA and the American Institute of Architects, 
will display plans, photographs, and models showing the 
latest developments in school planning. A model television 
studio showing standard equipment in operation will be dis- 
played thru courtesy of the Joint Committee on Educational 
Television. 


Requests for sleeping-room reservations should be ad- 
dressed to the AASA Housing Bureau, 16 Central Pier, At- 
lantic City, N. J. “If you can’t come, cancel,” the AASA 
urges. 


Education Construction Allotments 


First quarter 1953 allocations of steel, copper, and alumi- 
num for education construction recently announced by the 
Defense Production Administration total 109,200 tons of 


steel; 5,800,000 pounds of copper; and 230,000 pounds of 
aluminum, 


Adult Education Movement Growing 


Public-school adult education is growing rapidly, with an 
estimated enrolment of 4,744,256 as of 1951. Enrolments in 
smaller cities are increasing almost three times as fast as 


those in larger cities, according to a study made by the NEA 
Division of Adult Education Service. 


Givens Trophy Established 


The Willard E. Givens Trophy, which has been established 
by the NEA Board of Directors in recognition of the long 
and outstanding service of Dr. Givens as NEA executive 





Secretary, will be awarded for the first time at the 1953 Rep- 
fesentative Assembly next summer. This award, a sterling- 
Paul Revere bowl, will be awarded annually to the 

tate whose headquarters at NEA’s summer meeting best pre- 


sents the educational progress and professional achievement 
within the state. 


The three major areas in which state exhibits will be judged 


rare the following [with emphasis in the order listed]: [1] the 


development and strengthening of the state’s educational pro- 
gram—e.g., displays such as those depicting efforts to build a 
better program for all youth; [2] professional growth within 
the state—thru displays seeking to reflect the purposes of 
education as exemplified in the cooperation of school and 
community, using local, state, and NEA as a family group; 


[3] simple displays of the state’s outstanding commercial 


and/or scenic attractions. 


The award was first proposed to the board of directors by 
S. David Stoney, South Carolina state director, at the board 
meeting in June. Details were worked out by a four-member 
committee composed of Mr. Stoney; Margaret Boyd, Ohio 
state director; Ruth L. Moore, Washington state director; 
and Karl H. Berns, representing NEA headquarters staff. 


Sponsors Choose 1953 AEW Topics 


"Good Schools Are Your Responsibility” is the general 
theme of the 1953 program of American Education Week, 
Nov. 8-14 


Daily topics for the observance are: Sunday, Nov. 8, “Moral 
and Spiritual Foundations” ; Monday, Nov. 9, “Learning the 
Fundamentals”; Tuesday, Nov. 10, “Building the National 
Strength”; Wednesday, Nov. 11, “Preparing for Loyal Citi- 
zenship” ; Thursday, Nov. 12, “The Schoolboard in Action” ; 
Friday, Nov. 13, “Your Child’s Teachers’; Saturday, Nov. 
14, “Parent and Teacher Teamwork.’ 


Sponsoring organizations are the NEA, the American 
Legion, the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, and 
the US Office of Education. 


Representatives of the four national sponsors met in Wash- 
ington Nov. i0 to decide dates and topics for 1953. Present 
were Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, president of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers; C. A. Tesch, assistant director, 
National Americanism, the American Legion; G. Kerry 
Smith, chief, Information and Publications Service, US Office 
of Education; and Belmont Farley, director, Press and Radio 
Relations, NEA. In attendance also were William G. Carr, 
Lyle W. Ashby, Ivan A. Booker, and Roy K. Wilson of the 
NEA; and R. L. Hunt, chief, Publications Section, Reports 
and Publications Branch, US Office of Education. 


NTLGD Announces Summer Session 


The National Training Laboratory in Group Develop- 
ment announces its 1953 session at Gould Academy, Bethel, 
Maine, June 21-July 11. Purpose of the training program is 
to sensitize leaders in various fields to the existence and 
nature of the dynamic forces operating in groups and to help 
them gain skill in operating in such groups. For further. in- 
formation, write to the NILGD at NEA headquarters. 
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Schools, Colleges and all Educational Institutions 
receive Direct Prices and Discounts on this ex- 
tremely modern, No-Knee Interference Folding 
Banquet Table. Also available with adjustable 
height pedestals. For Catalog describing the com- 
plete line of attractive, highly portable Monroe 
Folding Tables write— 


THE MONROE COMPANY 
36 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 
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ALBERT 
TEACHERS 


AGENCY 
and COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


Original Albert 
Since 1885 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





Efficient, reliable 
and personalized 
service for teachers 
and schools. Under 
direct Albert man- 
agement for three 
generations. 
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OTHER TOURS 
MEXICO - HAWAII - JAPAN - SO. AMER. 


$.1.0.P 


AND MEET THE PEOPLE 


EUROPE: Unique first class spring tours. 
Low cost summer tours designed for young- 
er people « MEXICO: Summer session* « 
an Rag _—— a via A. P. L. 

: Music festiva o 
tour® SO. AMER.: Study | syyweR SESSION 
Cruise Tour* via Moore- STUDY TOUR 


Girls 17-25, 
chaperoned. 













McCormack Lines « ALAS- 


KAN tours. *College credit 
given. 


S.T.O.P. TOURS 
2123 Addison St. « Berkeley 4, Calif. 


Write or see your travel agent 














THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
JULY 1 - AUG. 8 SALTILLO 


MEXICO 


Seventh INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY SESSION 
for elementary and high school teachers. Con- 
versation with individual tutor. Spanish lec- 
tures repeated in English at another hour. Va- 
cation attractions. Pleasant mountain climate. 
Room and board in hotel or homes. 

All-expense plans. Credits accepted in U.S. 


Mary F. Wise, Box 141, Zion, Illinois 


(Registrar in charge of enrollments) 
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OUR READERS 


“Write 


@ This feature of THE JOURNAL is an 
open forum for its readers. Ideas and 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
writers and not necessarily of the NEA. 





Question-of-the-Month 


@ “Can the school program be 
planned so as to remove the need for 
homework?” This was a recent Question- 
of-the-Month. Printed below are excerpts 
from some replies. 


Yes! Such action depends on the 
teacher. The teacher can plan the school 
day so that a minimum of homework is 
required. To determine this minimum, 
the teacher needs to know the ability of 
each of his pupils. 

Here in the Midwest, especially in 
rural areas, parents expect children to 
be able to help with chores after school 
hours. I find that assigning themes, 
reading, and book reports is about all 
the homework necessary. Better methods 
and materials have eliminated the need 
for long drill periods at home.—PauL B. 
HUNLEY, Lodgepole [South Dakota) 
School. 


BrecAusE homework has sometimes 
been ill-used, some people seem prone to 
say with a flourish, “Let’s throw it out.” 
Rather than saying yes or no to a prac- 
tice which has had both healthful and 
unhealthful outcomes, I suggest we con- 
sider such topics as the following: Home- 
work at what levels? Homework for 
what subjects? Homework for which 
students? How much homework? Home- 
work and evaluation. 

Let’s not forget that some teachers, 
students, and parents have profited from 
homework. It has great possibilities if 
properly handled.—LEwis Ww. FRANCIS, 
Stratford Junior Highschool, Arlington, 
Virginia, 

Tue school program’ should _ be 
planned so as to eliminate homework 
for elementary-school children. Because 
schools seek to help children live happy 
and worthwhile lives, schools need to be 
concerned with physical and social de- 
velopment of children. Growing chil- 
dren need to expend time and energy 
for school, recreation, meals, personal 
grooming, and sleep; they have no time 
and energy for homework. 

The only homework an elementary- 
school child needs comes from his par- 
ents. Parents should encourage children 
in their schoolwork and help children to 
develop good work habits and emotional 
[Continued on page 8]| 
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Catalog on 
Request 
Established in 1912 


BENTLEY & SIMON: 
7 WEST 36ST: NEW YORK I8 NY: 


For the Time of Your Life— 


A FREIGHTER CRUISE! 


Plan your trip with the new 
1953 Spring & Summer Edition 


FORD’S OFFICIAL 


Freighter Travel 
GUIDE 


This fascinating 96-page illustrated book tells all 
about travel by today’s modern cargo-passenger liners. It 
describes hundreds of lower cost cruises to the Caribbean, 
South America, Europe, the Orient, almost everywhere. It 
lists passenger-carrying freighter sailings from U.S. Ports, 
tells where the vessels go, how frequently they sail, how 
long the voyage takes, describes passenger accommoda- 
tions, shows cost for one-way and round-trip fares, ad- 
dresses of steamship companies, etc. It contains the essen- 
tial information for everyone who plons to travel, and is 
entertaining reading for arm-chair travelers. 


For your copy, mail $2 with name and 
address. Money back if not satisfied. 


KENNETH FORD 
— PUBLISHER 


P.O. Box 12426, Los Angeles 64, Cal. 
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‘Ti. young 


from the door where she had been 


teacher walked away 


greeting her pupils’ parents. Taking 
her place beside her desk, she smiled 
a welcome, opened her mouth to 
speak, then closed it as a worried 
look spread over her face. 

As though on signal, a woman 
from a front desk stepped up beside 
her and nodded reassuringly. With 
a smile, the teacher began a talk on 
her children’s food habits, halting 
briefly between sentences while the 
other woman, her interpreter, trans- 
lated into Spanish for the benefit of 
most of the parents. 


RESEARCH IN TEACHING 
NUTRITION EDUCATION 
Language was only one of the 
problems met and overcome in this 
New York City school, which served 
as a laboratory for the development 








Advertisement 


and beans and the Ed.D. 


The story of the 5-year research in nutrition education 


undertaken by Columbia University’s Teachers College and 


New York City’s school system, assisted by General Mills. 


of training courses in nutrition edu- 
cation for graduate students. 

The project began in 1947. 
Teachers College provided the staff, 
headed by Professor of Nutrition 
Dr. Clara Mae Taylor, and the grad- 
uate students. The New York school 
system co-operated. A local nutrition 
committee recommended the labo- 
ratory school. Various community 
groups participated. And financial 
assistance and a number of teaching 
aids were supplied by General Mills. 


A SCHOOL FULL OF 
REAL NUTRITION PROBLEMS 


The school’s children were drawn 
from New York’s crowded Upper 
West Side, an area of mixed incomes 
and many nationalities. They repre- 
sented 43 different national back- 
grounds—65% Spanish-speaking. 

All too evident in the children’s 
appearance and attitudes were the 
signs of malnutrition. Inherited eat- 
ing habits, and cold economics, made 


beans and rice the average staple diet. 


There was no doubt about the need 
for better eating habits—or the cor- 
responding opportunities for learn- 
ing to teach them. 


THREE LINES OF RESEARCH, 
DEVELOPED CONCURRENTLY 


One objective of the project was 
obvious: to learn how much could 
be accomplished by regular grade 
teachers in teaching good eating 
habits. Teaching methods had to be 
developed for integration of nutri- 
tion in regular classroom subjects. 
Special nutrition projects were also 
planned. The most effective methods 
of using nutrition education mate- 
rials were studied. 

Teaching experiences that teachers 
and children would enjoy were es- 
sential. First graders, for example, 
grew grass for baby chicks and thus 
learned the importance of green foods 
for boys and girls. 


Sixth graders tested different diets 
on guinea pigs, reported the advan- 
tages of an all-around good diet to 
their classmates. Activities were 
graded from kindergarten through 
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the sixth grade, and provided con- 
tinuous learning experiences. 


School lunches, both bought and 
brought, were a natural field of study. 
One result was a revision of the 
school’s lunch room policies and fa- 
cilities. Parent understanding and 
co-operation were vital, so regular 
parent classes in nutrition were or- 
ganized, and well attended. 





TEACHING TEACHERS 
TO TEACH NUTRITION 

The second objective was a work- 
able teacher-education program. 
How much background in nutrition 
must the teacher have? What mate- 
rials should she know, what projects 
should she be prepared to organize? 


An unused room at the school was 
developed into a nutrition center for 
teacher training. Here the Teachers 
College staff and students conferred 
with the classroom teachers, de- 
veloped training procedures. The 
graduate students undertook the 
project of equipping and decorating 
the center, and of supplying it with 
exhibits to stimulate the pupils’ in- 
terest in nutrition. 


The school principal, doctor and 
nurse all were enlisted in this pro- 
gram, and teachers from nearby 
schools invited to participate. 


DEVELOPING LEADERS IN 
NUTRITION EDUCATION 


The third objective of the project 
was the development of course ma- 
terial for Teachers College graduate 
students—training that would earn 
credits toward graduate degrees, and 


Advertisement 
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fit them for 
leadership in 
other nutrition- 
education 
programs 
throughout 
the nation. 
Each year, 
six to eight 
students were enrolled in the project, 
and given the opportunity to help 
develop their own courses. They ob- 
served in the classrooms, participated 
in the teacher training. They helped 
set up a nutrition-education labora- 
tory at Teachers College, helped 
equip it with source materials, and 
with teaching aids provided by 
General Mills and others. They 
helped staff the laboratory to assist 
the teachers from many countries 
who have visited it. 


RESULTFUL RESEARCH— 
AFTER 5 YEARS 


Satisfying results have been at- 
tained in all three of the project areas. 

An important new field of gradu- 
ate study in education and public 
health has been charted, and three 
new courses established at Teachers 
College. Graduates of the project— 
including America’s first Ed.D. in 
Nutrition Education—have gone out 





as leaders in health and education 
departments in several states. 

Teachers trained in the laboratory 
school are equipped to carry on nu- 
trition education on their own, and 
classroom programs have developed 
in 10 other New York schools. 


In the city’s Upper West Side, a 
new pattern of eating habits has been 
started. Healthier appearance and a 
new alertness are noticeable in the 
laboratory school’s pupils. The foods 
they eat in the lunch room—and 
what they bring in their lunch boxes 
—show that pupil and parent nutri- 
tion education is having an effect on 
family attitudes toward food. 


NUTRITION-EDUCATION 
AIDS OFFERED 


More and more nutrition-educa- 
tion programs and projects are get- 
ting under way throughout the 
nation, as the need and the possible 
results become widely known. 


Are you giving special emphasis 
to nutrition education in your school, 
or your class? Reports on the experi- 
ences of others in this field, and the 
General Mills teaching materials used 
at Teachers College and elsewhere, 
are available without charge. Just 
mail the coupon below, filling in the 
pertinent information. 


GENERAL MILLS Edueational Services 
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I already have the following General Mills materials: 
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EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Generat Mitts, Minneapouts 1, MINNESOTA 
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Enjoy a wonderful vacation at moderate cost! 
Only $302.40 round trip from California. 


A vacation in Hawaii costs less than many Mainland vacations and 
flying United, you can be there in a few hours! 

United flights from 77 Mainland cities connect with luxurious Mainliner 
Stratocruisers in San Francisco or Los Angeles. Enjoy delicious meals 
and refreshments aloft, and “Service in the Mainliner Manner” at no 
extra cost. 

HAWAIIAN AIR VACATIONS, lasting from 10 to 23 days, and includ. 
ing round-trip transportation, hotel accommodations and sight-seeing, 
are available at surprisingly low prices. 

OR COMBINE BUSINESS AND PLEASURE by enrolling for summer 
study at the University of Hawaii. Low tuition, graduate courses fully 
accredited. Write to Director of Summer Session, University of Hawaii, 


Honolulu, T. H. 
YOUR WORLD TRAVEL HEADQUARTERS is the nearest United 


office! Full information, reservations and ticketing service to U.S. cities 
and colleges, or to anywhere in the world is yours for the asking! 


Write for free air vacation folders. 


United air LINES 


COMPARE THE FARE AND YOU'LL GO BY AIR 
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balance.—LYNETTE BOss, 217 
Yazoo City, Mississippi. 


Madison, 


MopeRATION is a key word in assign- 
ing homework, as it is in all activities. 
But, with moderation, homework has 
ereat value. After some basic skill has 
been established by supervised activity, 
children enjoy working similar problems 
alone. 

Evenings are just the time for reading 
stories related to school activities. Let's 
have some homework, but let’s direct it 
toward real child accomplishment and 
satisfaction.—GLADYS MADDEN, fifth-grade 
teacher, Longfellow School, Logansport, 
Indiana. 


Journal Sparks Classroom 
Research 

Pur feature, “How We Elect a Presi- 
dent” [October, pages 424-425], sent my 
classes delving into the background of 
the first presidential election. We came 
up with some additional information 
and had fun doing a little research.- 
MARY SANDS, librarian and. soctal-studies 
teacher, Highschool, 


Lincoln Junior 


Sacramento, Calif. 


Letters with a Lift 


NOTHING inspires and reassures me 
more than the lovely letters I occasion- 
ally receive from former students. Who 
says boys and girls don’t appreciate the 
work of their teachers? 

Recently one youngster wrote, “I’m 
so glad you made me get my arithmetic. 
I'm the second teacher in this class be- 
cause I’m the 
room.” 


fastest student in the 
Statements like this give me a 
lift and make me feel that my admoni- 
tions to get in and dig have values in 
present satisfactions and 
paredness.—EDNA H. 


future pre- 
HAWKINS, principal 
and sixth-grade teacher, North School, 
Spencer, Iowa. 


German Teacher Says 
“Thank You” 

I’p LIKE to send you a few lines after 
such a long time of not writing. I wrote 
you two letters earlier, but I cannot ex- 
press my feelings of thankfulness nor 
can I tell you how happy I am. Every 
time my 12-year-old daughter and I wear 
the overcoats that you sent us, we are 
thinking of you. I always mention to 
others the kindness you have shown us. 

For your willingness to help me in my 
great need in 1949, I want to thank you 
with all my heart.—pAauLa scnick, (14D) 
Reutlingen, Gminderstrasse 45, Ger- 
many. 


@ This letter was received recently at 
NEA headquarters. Mrs. Schick was one 
of many schoolteachers in war-devastated 
countries aided by the NEA Overseas 
Teacher Fund. 
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Our NEA Center in Washington 


VERY teacher can stand more erect and 

walk with surer courage because our NEA 
‘Trustees, Executive Committee, and Board of 
Directors have decided to go forward with a 
building program designed to give our profes- 
sion an NEA Center in the Nation's Capital 
worthy of the cause which teachers represent 
in the life of the world. Our NEA Center is 
not only a workshop for the employes who 
carry on the farreaching and growing services 
of our association. It is also a symbol of the 
place of education in our life and of the impor- 
tance which teachers attach to their own call- 
ing. The public in the end will take teachers 
at their own valuation. 

When the NEA moved its headquarters to 
W ashington in 1917 and began to increase its 
services to children, teachers, and the schools, 
it took up a burden which has grown steadily 
heavier with the years. One housing arrange- 
ment after another has been outgrown, until 
now offices are so badly crowded and scattered 
as to interfere seriously with the Association’s 
work at a time when the work most urgently 
needs to be expanded. 

Goal Three of the Centennial Action Pro- 
gram, 1952-1957, calls for a larger and more 
effective National Education Association. 
What could be more timely than the $5-mil- 
lion NEA Building Fund Campaign now un- 
der way? The sum might at first seem large, 
but when compared to the needs of 20 million 
children and more than a million teachers, it 
is small indeed. Every member 
have a part in this great project. 

There are a number of ways of doing this. 
It is proposed: 


will wish to 


THat as NEA membership income increases 
during the next few years in keeping with the 
CAP goals, as much of the increase as possible 
be placed i in the building fund; 

THAT each NEA life member recruit one 
new life member each year during the next 
five years; 


THatr each afhliated local association pro- 


vide from its treasury each year during the 
next five years an NEA life membership as a 
special recognition of one of its leaders; 

THat there be Memorial Gifts of $1000 
each to commemorate men and women who 
have made outstanding contributions to edu- 
cation; 

Tuar there be another group of $1000 gifts, 
the donors to be recognized as Patrons of Edu- 
cation. Already six members of our official 
boards have pledged gifts of $1000 or more 
each; 

TuHat retired teachers be urged to provide 
in their wills gifts of $1000 or more to the 
NEA for this purpose. Many teachers without 
near relatives have accumulated estates which 
if left in whole or in part to the NEA would 
continue the service which they have _ per- 
formed during their active years; 

‘THAT each state association assume and dis- 
tribute among the local associations a state 
quota sufficient to provide the fund required. 


The new NEA Center will be built on the 
present site and adjacent land owned by the 
NEA. ‘This location, only six blocks north of 
the White House and diagonally across the 
street from the National Geographic Society, 
is one of the best in Washington. 

The architect’s plan calls for a first unit re- 
placing the old garage adjacent to the present 
oflice on M Street, to be constructed during 
1953. Other units will be built as needed, fol- 
lowing a master plan which will give harmony 
to the whole NEA Center 

The Association has made _ substantial 
growth since coming to Washington in 1917, 
but viewed in the perspective of a century, it 
is still much less than half of what it should be 
or what it will be, as it rises to meet the new 
needs of our profession and our country. 

This $5-million project for an inspiring 
NEA Center in the Nation’s Capital should 
help our teaching profession to grow strong in 
faith and united in service. 


Sey & linen Margan, EDITOR 
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[From Emerson’s Essays] 


& Love is the basis of courtesy —Manners. 

@ The only gift is a Gifts. 

@ The only way to have a friend 1s to be one 

@ You cannot do 
Compensation 


What is the hardest task 


Intellect. 
@ They only who 


Politics 


portion of thyself. 
Friendship. 


wrong without suffering wrong.— 


“ 


To think. 


in the world? 


build on ideas, build for etermty.— 


@ The faith that stands on authority is not faith —The 
Over-Soul. 

The power of love, as the basis of a state, has never been 
tried. —Politics. 

Nothing is at last sacred but the integrity 
mind.—Self-Reliance. 

That country 1s the fairest which 
noblest minds.— Heroism. 


a 


of vour own 


od 


is inhabited by the 


% The sublime vision comes to the pure and simple soul 
a clean and chaste body.—The Poet. 

& Life is a series of surprises, and would not be worth 
taking or keeping if 1t were not.—Experience. 

% Tho we travel the world over to find the beautiful, 
must carry it with us, or we find it not.—Art 

& Trust men and they will be true to vou; treat them great- 


ly and they will show themselves great. Prdence. 


Emerson Sesquicentennial 

Rateu Watpo Emerson, pioneer American philos- 
opher, was born in Boston, May 25, 1803, and died at 
Concord, Massachusetts, April 27, 1882. A few years 
younger than Horace Mann, who was born in 1796, 
and older than Abraham Lincoln, who was born in 
1809, Emerson exerted a profound influence during 
the formative period of the American Republic. Emer- 
son is to the United States what Shakespeare is to 
England and Goethe is to Germany. 
fore the Phi Beta 
gust 31, 


His oration be- 
Kappa Society, at Cambridge, Au- 
1837, is considered by many as America’s 
declaration of intellectual independence, and, along 
with his essays on “Self-Reliance” and “Politics,” is of 
the first importance to American students who would 
understand the forces that have shaped the American 
spirit. 

A nation, like an individual, becomes great by be- 
ing itself; by studying in its schools and colleges the 
materials of its own spiritual awakening and growth. 
Let every school and college take advantage of this 
anniversary; and let every newspaper, radio, and TV 
station help to keep alive this precious part of our 
American heritage. 
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Preventing Juvenile Delinquency — 
a Project for Local Associations 


THE loss of a single child who could be saved or 


reclaimed for good citizenship is a serious failure on 
the part of any community. Child failure reflects com- 
munity failure, and since we teachers have a special 
concern for children, we cannot escape our share of 
responsibility for juvenile delinquency. Every teacher, 

princ ipal, super intendent, schoolboard, and local ue 
cation association is concerned with any breakdown in 
the lives of youth. For every such breakdown, there is 
a failure in home, church, or school, or in all three. 
For it is the moral responsibility of the church and 


tthe school to step in to save the child, if the home 


fails him. 


In his famous Eleventh Report, 


December 1847, 
[pages 


49-135] Horace Mann summarized a survey 
dealing with this question. He asked experienced edu- 
cators: “Suppose yourself to be stationed as a school 
teacher in a place similar to any of those in which vou 
have before labored; suppose vourself, too, to be sur- 
rounded by teachers fully as capable and as zealous in 
all respects as yourself; and suppose, further, that all 
the children are brought under your care or theirs, as 
above specified—that is, for a period of 12 vears, or 
from four to 16, and 10 months in each year—and will 
you then please to declare what proportion or per- 
centage of those under your own care vou _ believe 
could be turned out the erp and not the bane, the 
honor and not the scandal of society?” 

The unanimous answer was Pore at least 99% of the 
children could be saved for responsible citizenship. 
Community influences have grown more complex since 
Horace Mann’s day, which makes the responsibility of 
adult leaders of youth all the greater. We cannot af- 
ford to be satisfied until all that is possible has been 
done to bring every child into the fold of good citizen- 
ship. This is a problem to which local education as- 
sociations may well give attention. What other group 
is in so good a position to bring together 
ence leaders from every community agency which 
touches the lives of youth—homes, churches, schools, 
police, juvenile courts, and other civic agencies? THE 
JouRNAL would appreciate hearing from local associa- 
tions working on this project. 


in confer- 


A Book for Laymen 


PRESENT educational needs are best understood 
against the background of the long struggle which led 
to the establishment of our free public schools. Now 
comes a little volume of essays written some 50 vears 
ago which is admirable for presentation to laymen, 
and for use in highschools. It is The School That Built 
a Town by Walter Hines Page {[1952. Harper & Broth- 
ers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16. 109p. $1.75]. 
The book consists of an introductory statement by 
Roy E. Larsen, chairman of the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools, and three essays 
by Walter Hines Page: ‘““The Forgotten Man,” “The 
School That Built a Town,” and “The Rebuilding of 
Old Commonwealths.” 
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HIGHER 






oo beginning has been made 


on the long task of eliminating 
the worst and strengthening 
the best in our athletics pro- 
grams. Here is a discussion of 
issues in athletics —higher, 
secondary, and elementary. 


ELEMENTARY 
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—in higher education 


I WAS about a year and a 
halt ago that the American 
Council on Education estab- 
lished its Special Committee on 
\thletic Policy of 11 college presi- 
A few months later the com- 
mittee’s report was approved by the 
executive committee of the ACE and 
distributed to the council’s member 


dents. 


institutions and organizations as a 
recommended course of action. 

It will be recalled that the com- 
mittee was appointed at a time when 
reports of scandal and near-scandal 
in the administration of intercol- 
legiate athletics had brought an in- 
sistent public demand that educators 
clean house. The appointment of the 
committee was the first step toward 
the discharge of the obvious respon- 
sibility of educators to do just that if 
action were indeed required. 

The committee’s finding was that 
“in intercollegiate athletics as now 
conducted ... serious violations not 
only of sound educational policies 
but also of good moral conduct are 
not in fact uncommon.” The situa- 
tion, it was found, had been brought 





Dr. Hannah is president of Michigan 
State College, East Lansing. He served 
as chairman of the Special Committee 
on Athletic Policy of the American 
Council on Education. 
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about by external pressures and in- 
ternal weaknesses. 

The remedies proposed had four 
chief objectives: [1] to relieve ex- 
ternal pressures, [2] to insure institu- 
tional control, [3] to suggest general 
standards of acceptable practice, and 
[4] to invoke appropriate measures 
ol enforcement. 

The committee expressed its strong 
belief that the health of intercol- 
legiate athletics can be reestablished 
by the institutions themselves. But, 
the committee said, institutions must 
face their problems squarely and 
meet them courageously both indi- 
vidually and cooperatively within 
their leagues and conferences. 


Some Recommendations 


The 10 specific recommendations 
of the committee emphasized the 
need for restoring control over athlet- 
ic programs to those who control all 
other activities of colleges and uni- 
versities. In short, responsibility was 
placed squarely upon the presidents. 

Lhe report recommended that 
athletes be treated like other stu- 
dents. Specifically mentioned in this 
respect were admissions standards, 
regular progress towards earning a 
degree in a recognized field within 
four years, administration of scholar- 


JOHN ALFRED HANNAH 


ships and grants-in-aid and eligibility 
for continuing to receive such help, 
and opportunities for and conditions 
of parttime employment. 

Another vital recommendation had 
to do with limiting the seasons of the 
principal team sports of football, 
basketball, and baseball. The stated 
purpose was to eliminate bowl games 
and postseason tournaments and thus 
protect students from excessive de- 
mands on their time and energies. 

This last recommendation has had 
public attention far beyond its im- 
portance. Other recommendations 
actually closer to the heart of the 
program have been discussed pub- 
licly much less than we had hoped. 


Objectives 


One of the public notions we en- 
countered thruout our deliberations 
as a committee was that we expected, 
by some magic power to [1] legislate 
a new athletic code and [2] quickly 
force every college and university to 
comply. A refinement of that notion, 
often expressed in the press, was 
that the acid test of the reform move- 
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ment was the celerity with which 
spring football practice and football 
bowl games were abolished. 

By such a test, progress has been 
slow indeed, but obviously our com- 
mittee never thought in such terms. 
We were aware from the start that 
we had no authority to legislate, and 
neither the committee nor the coun- 
cil had any power of enforcement. 
And if the fundamental issues had 
been no more significant than spring 
practice and bowl games, the com- 
mittee would never have been ap- 
pointed. 

Our objective was: [1] to enun- 
ciate general educational principles 
with which all those sincerely in- 
terested in the historic purposes of 
colleges and universities could agree, 
and [2] against that background 
to make general recommendations 
which could be followed by all in- 
stitutions without losing any of the 
many positive values inherent in 
intercollegiate competition. 

It was clear to us from the begin- 
ning that any lasting improvement 
must be accomplished by the institu- 
tions themselves. We also felt that 
procedures for bringing the occa- 
sional violators into line should be 
administered by agencies already 
having that authority. So today re- 
sponsibility still rests with such 
agencies as the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association, the athletic 
conferences, and the regional ac- 
crediting associations. 

We knew we faced a problem of 
persuasion on a national scale, that 
despite the favorable climate of 
opinion engendered by the athletic 
scandals, results would come slowly. 
We knew also that improvement 
would come most slowly in those in- 
stitutions and areas in which reform 
was needed most. There the forces 

that had brought about overem- 
phasis and commercialism incon- 
sistent with educational purposes 
were most firmly entrenched. 

We were convinced, however, that 
a determined effort by all institu- 
tions and agencies concerned with 
the problem would, in good time, 
bring about a substantial change for 
the better. 


Progress 


Under these circumstances, it ap- 
pears to me that much progress has 
been made within a comparatively 
short time. All of the advances can- 
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not be listed in detail, but some of 
the more significant are cited in sup- 
port of my contention that we have 
accomplished a great deal, indeed. 

A beginning ‘was evident as early 
as March 1952, a month after the ap- 
proval and publication of our com- 
mittee’s report. A questionnaire 
answered by 335 institutional mem- 
bers of the council, representing all 
geographical areas and both large 
and small colleges, indicated a per- 
ceptible shift towards the key recom- 
mendations even at that early date. 

It revealed that 31 planned to ac- 
cord faculty status to coaches; 20 
planned to reorganize their athletic 
boards of control as recommended; 
1] said that henceforth they would 
restrict eligibility to athletes en- 
rolled in programs leading to recog- 
nized degrees; 22 reported a deter- 
mination to place all student aid in 
the hands of the institution; 32 
stated that they would adopt the 
policy of awarding and renewing 
scholarships and grants-in-aid on the 
fundamental basis of demonstrated 
academic ability and economic need; 
31 were preparing to prohibit ath- 
letic representatives from offering 
financial inducement to prospective 
athletes; 15 stated that they would 
cease to sponsor tryout tournaments 
for athletes. 

In each instance more than 200 
institutions, over the signatures of 
their presidents, declared that they 
were then following the practice 
recommended by the committee and 





the council. Surely this is tangible 
progress; no doubt another survey 
would reveal still more changes 
bringing still more _ institutional 
practices into line with the great 
majority. 

Many other significant actions 
have been taken following the circu- 
lation of the committee’s report. 

For example, the Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity Board of Trustees adopted 
the report in toto; under the leader- 
ship of the university presidents, the 
Skyline ‘Conference adopted all of 
the essential features of the recom- 
mendations; presidents of the Ivy 
League institutions, supported by 
their boards of trustees, ratified a 
strengthened code, and subsequently 
the league suspended 14 members 
of the football squad at one institu- 
tion for receiving outside aid; the 
Southern Conference tightened its 
rules and suspended two institutions 
for playing bowl games in violation 
of an agreement among the presi- 
dents. 

In my own conference, the Big 
Ten, the presidents assumed respon- 
sibility by making the conference 
commissioner responsible directly to 
them for enforcement of regulations. 
Furthermore, the conference rules 
were changed to require qualitative 
as well as quantitative progress 
toward a degree as a condition of 
eligibility. 

Presidents of colleges in the Mid- 
America Conference met several 
times and brought about a revision 
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of the regulations closely paralleling 
the recommendations of the Ameri- 
can Council committee. The Minne- 


Athletic Con- 
ference is one ol the several groups 


sota Intercollegiate 


which have formally approved the 
committee report. 


National Collegiate Athletic 


Association 

Ihe National Collegiate Athletic 
\ssociation deserves more extended 
comment than is possible here be- 
cause it has wrestled for years with 
what it has recognized 
serious problems in its field of in- 
terest. It had made commendable 
effort, thru the Sanity Code, to 
remedy some of the abuses, but had 
been unable to secure the support 
necessary to enforcement by its Con- 
stitutional Compliance Comunittee. 
Like many of the individual insti- 
tutions and conferences, it discussed 
thruout 1951. In 1952 its 
council came to the annual NCAA 
meeting in Cincinnati with recom- 
mendations closely paralleling the 
then unofficial recommendations of 
our committee. 

Our report was presented orally 
at the meeting and, contrary to the 
general public impression, was en- 
dorsed in principle by the NCAA by 
a vote of 119 to 16. 

Partly, perhaps, because of this 
evidence that on vital issues educa- 
tors were thinking alike, the NCAA 
set up a new membership committee 
to enforce its legislative acts. The 
first real test of this machinery will 
come at the annual meeting in Jan- 
uary 1953. At that meeting the 
NCAA council and executive com- 
mittee will present reports on at 
least three cases of institutional 
violations. 


long 


reforms 


{ecrediting Associations 


Our committee frankly placed its 
enforcement trust principally in 
the regional accrediting associations, 
feeling that no institution could af- 
ford to risk its educational stand- 
ing just to cling to discredited prac- 
tices in intercollegiate athletics. 

“The regional accrediting associa- 
tions,” our report states, “have an 
especially important role to play, 
because they represent the point of 
view of education as a whole, in- 
clude secondary schools as well as 
colleges in their purview, and can 
apply sanctions which all institu- 
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tions respect.” It has been extremely 
gratifying to note how the regional 
accrediting agencies have reacted. 

The North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, the 
largest and most powerful of them 
all, with jurisdiction over institu- 
tions in 19 states from West Virginia 
to Arizona, was quick to accept its 
responsibility in this educational 
emergency. On April 4, 1952, the as- 
sociation’s annual conference unan- 
imously approved a list of policies 
more inclusive and in some respects 
stringent than the _ recom- 
mendations of our committee. 

At the same time, it established a 
new Committee on Athletic Policies, 
which will sift reports of violations 
from secondary-school _ principals 
and other sources, make special in- 
vestigations, and recommend action 
to the association’s Commission on 
Universities and Colleges. This lat- 
ter body has authority to serve pub- 
lic warning to, place on probation, 
or suspend any institution violating 
the criteria. The new plan went into 
effect on September 1, 1952. It is still 
too early to expect positive results, 
but there can be no question that 
such results will come. 

The Middle States Association has 
reaffirmed its belief that individual 
institutions must bear responsibility 
for their own actions. It has also re- 
affirmed its instructions to evalua- 
tion committees to be guided by 
criteria which are in harmony with 
those advocated by the committee. 
This regional agency has met with 
representatives of the Eastern Col- 
lege Athletic Conference to discuss 
methods of cooperation. 

The New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools by 
action of its executive committee has 
endorsed our report in_ principle. 
Both the Western Association and 
the Southern Association have spe- 
cial committees actively at work on 
new programs, and the accrediting 
association covering the Pacific 
Northwest anticipates action by its 
executive committee soon. 

The general public may not ap- 
preciate the power such an agency 
wields but educators do. 


Concern of All Educators 


The focal point for many of the 
critical abuses is the transition from 
highschool to college. The high- 
school senior is the object of re- 


cruiting and the recipient of finan- 
cial and other offers. Waivers of 
normal admission requirements and 
other dubious academic practices, in- 
cluding enrolment in special cur- 
riculums, come at the beginning of 
the freshman vear. Hence there can 
be no more effective machinery for 
enforcement than that which in- 
cludes representatives of secondary 
schools and colleges. 

It is especially significant, there- 
fore, that the council committee’s 
recommendations have been formally 
endorsed both by the National Fed- 
eration of Highschool Athletic As- 
sociations and by the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, an NEA department. 

Those of us working on the college 
level sincerely solicit the support and 
cooperation of all friends of educa- 
tion at every level in our educational 
system. Abuses in intercollegiate 
athletics are of importance to more 
than a few colleges and universities. 
Education as a whole has a stake in 
restoring higher education to the 
good opinion of the people of Amer- 
ica. 

As the committee stated in the in- 
troduction to its report: “The abuses 
and suspicions of abuse now asso- 
ciated with the conduct of inter- 
collegiate athletics foster moral 
apathy and cynicism in our students 
—those young men and women who 
increasingly share responsibility for 
this country’s strength and freedom. 

“The urgency of the problem is 
even more apparent in the context 
of current external and_ internal 
threats to our society. In the last 
analysis, the strength of our free 
society depends not only upon arma- 
ments, but also upon the integrity 
of our institutions and our people.” 

We believe that a beginning has 
been made on the long task of pre- 
serving the many good things in 
intercollegiate athletics and rooting 
out the evils and abuses which have 
been allowed to develop. The coun- 
cil’s committee makes no claim to 
pioneering in this field; it grate- 
fully acknowledges the work of 
others—in the past, at the present, 
and in the future. To the extent that 
the report of this short-lived com- 
mittee has given and will give as- 
sistance to institutions and agencies 
which must bear the burden and re- 
sponsibility for the long pull, it will 


A rysS M > wdebe 
have served its purpose. + 
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—in 
secondary 


education 


sEADERS in secondary educa- 
tion are greatly interested in 
proper control and adminis- 
tration of college and university ath- 
letic programs. This is true largely 
because: 

[1} The highschool player of today 
is the college athlete of tomorrow. 
(2] Frequently the college athlete of 
today is the highschool teacher and 
coach of tomorrow. [3] Evils of solici- 
tation, commercialism, and _profes- 
sionalism that exist in some inter- 
collegiate athletics affect adversely 
the efforts of secondary schools to 
maintain high standards in their ath- 
letics and in their relations with 
higher institutions. [4] The whole 
program of competitive athletics in 
schools and colleges is in danger of 
drastic curtailment unless current 
evils are eradicated. 

The National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals has pointed 
out these implications of the prob- 
lems in intercollegiate athletics and 
the need for acceptable standards in 
interscholastic athletics. Further- 
more, at its 1952 annual meeting, the 
association commended the Ameri- 
can Council on Education for its 
forthright statement on athletics, 
discussed in Dr. Hannah's article 
[pages 12-14]. 


Joint Committee on Standards for 
Interscholastic Athletics 


This NEA department also re- 
quested the Joint Committee on 





Dr. Michael is principal of Evanston 
Township Highschool, Evanston, Illi- 
nots, and chairman of the Committee on 
Curriculum Planning and Development 
of the National Association of Second- 


ary-School Principals, an NEA depart- 
ment. 
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BETHESDA-CHEVY CHASE SCHOOLS 


Standards for Interscholastic Athlet- 
ics to amplify its statement on stand- 
ards. The joint committee is com- 
posed of six members from each of 
its three sponsors: National Federa- 
tion of State Highschool Athletic As- 
sociations; National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals; and 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 

The joint committee had said: 
“The solicitation of athletes thru 
tryouts and competitive bidding by 
higher institutions is unethical, un- 
professional, and __ psychologically 
harmful to the boy. It destroys the 
amateur nature of athletics, tends to 
commercialize the individual and 
the program, promotes the use of 
athletic skill for gain, and takes an 
unfair and unjust advantage of com- 
petitors.” 

Acting on the recommendation of 
the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals at its 1952 
meeting, the joint committee recent- 
ly expanded this statement to cover 











LLOYD S. MICHAEL 


specific problems of major concern 
to highschool administrators. Their 
specifications include: 


[1] The functions of guidance and ad- 
visement to assist a student in the selec- 
tion of a higher institution should be 
performed by the principal, director of 
guidance, or designated advisers of the 
secondary school. 

[2] Interviews between accredited rep- 
resentatives of higher institutions and 
prospective applicants for admission 
should be arranged only thru the office 
of the principal or the school-guidance 
department. 

[3] Tryouts of highschool athletes 
should not be permitted, and the enter- 
tainment and transportation of the boys 
to college campuses to display athletic 
prowess should be prohibited. 

[4] Transcripts of highschool records 
should be sent only to the admissions 
office of the college or university. 

[5] Standards for admission to higher 
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institutions should apply to the athlete 
and nonathlete alike. 

[6] Only bona fide students who are 
satisfying recognized educational stand- 
ards in highschool or in college should 
be permitted to compete in athletics. 

[7] All financial aid offered to. stu- 
dents should be based on demonstrated 
ability in highschool subjects and ac- 
tivities. 

a] No athletic 
should be awarded. 


“scholarships” as such 


[b] All scholarship aid must be ad- 
ministered by the institution itself and 
not by alumni, civic groups, or other in- 
dividuals, except college scholarship 
funds open to all qualified students and 
established by reputable community 
groups or organizations whose general 
purposes on scholarship awards are in 
accord with these principles. 

c} Each institution should publish 
qualifications for all scholarships offered. 

d} Scholarships should be limited to 
actual expenses for tuition, fees, room, 
board. 

e] Payment for employment should 
be made only when services are ren- 
dered. 

f} No grant or award should be with- 
drawn because of failure of student to 


participate in athletics. 


Vigorous efforts to support and en- 
force these provisions will eliminate 
many corrupting influences and un- 
wholesome practices in athletics. Ef- 
fective steps must also be taken to 
keep interscholastic athletics in their 
proper perspective with respect to 
the entire educational : 
the highschool. 


program of 


North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools 


In its effort to restore sanity in the 
athletic programs of its member 
schools, the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools is pointing the way for other 
regional accrediting associations. 
The association has reformulated its 
athletic policies with emphasis on 
educational values. ‘These new pol- 
icies, which seek to develop athletic 
programs that are an integral part of 
the total education program and are 
under the firm control of responsi- 
ble authorities, will be enforced thru 
regular accrediting machinery. 

The committee on 
athletics is planning several state con- 
ferences of representatives of higher 
institutions, intercollegiate conter- 
ences, state highschool athletic asso- 
ciations, and state secondary-school 


associations. At these conferences 


association’s 
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some of the more common athletic 
problems of higher institutions and 
secondary schools will be attacked. 
New policies will be reviewed and 
their interpretation and enforcement 
discussed. 


Toward Sanity in Athletics 
‘These are promising developments 


in the eradication of bad educational 





practices. Secondary schools, thru 
their national, regional, state, and 
local educational and athletic organ- 
izations, have an important role to 
play with colleges and universities in 
the elimination of current abuses in 
our athletics programs and in the at- 
tainment of sound, honest standards 
of conduct in athletics at every edu- 


cational level. + 


—in elementary education 


SUR elementary-school children 
a need to play and compete with 
others in wholesome activities 
that develop skill and daring. Young- 
sters need to discover their own phys- 
ical abilities and develop confidence 
in the functioning of their bodies. 
During their early years particu- 
larly, children need direction in se- 
lecting activities. To grow and de- 
velop as normal, healthy, happy in- 
dividuals free from undue fears and 
tensions, they must experience play 
situations with which they can cope. 
If our program of athletics is to be 
really successful, we must consider 
both the elementary-school athletic 
GEORGE F. ANDERSON, author of 
this article, is assistant executive secre- 
tary, American Association for Health, 


Physical Education, and Recreation, 
NEA. 


program and other athletic activities 
for elementary-school children in the 
community. 


Community Athletic Programs 


Many existing community pro- 
grams worry school people. They 
fear exploitation of children by un- 
bridled commercial interests, which 
are often aided and encouraged by 
parental approval. In some commu- 
nities youngsters play organized 
games without benefit of medical ex- 
aminations. Often poor or inade- 
quate supervision is provided. At 
times children are transported many 
miles to participate in sectional, re- 
gional, or national contests. This 
practice is one few states will allow 
even high-school teams to follow. 

To provide facilities and uniforms 
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for the limited number of partici- 
pants in the commercially sponsored 
program, local money which might 
be used to benefit all the children of 
the community is siphoned off and 
set aside for a few selected boys. The 
many hundreds of other boys and 
giris are relegated to the role of spec- 
tators. This situation may be psycho- 
logically harmful to both the players 





and the children who are confined to 
the role of spectators. 

If specific and conclusive evidence 
could be presented to prove that 
highly competitive midget-team ath- 
letics are undesirable for child par- 
ticipants and spectators, most com- 
mercial concerns sponsoring athletics 
for children would be willing to 
withdraw their present support of 
such programs. But without exten- 
sive research we can’t be sure of the 
effects of these programs on children. 

Because there is doubt about the 
effects, however, we should proceed 
slowly in dealing with our children’s 
future health and happiness. ‘This 
does not mean elimination of all 
competition but rather adoption of 
a sale and sensible approach in our 
athletic programs for children. 

In general, parents favor highly 
competitive league play because they 
are not wellinformed about what is 
happening to their children. Much 
high-powered national publicity has 
supported “Little Leagues.” 
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Educators generally have failed to 
interpret to parents the opinions of 
medical specialists, psychologists, so- 
ciologists, and growth-and-develop- 
ment specialists. For some of these 
opinions see Desirable Athletic Com- 
petition for Children, a report of 
the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
an NEA department. [48p. 50¢.] 


Interschool Competition 


Growing out of the newly formed 
community leagues for children is a 
reawakening of the pressure to pro- 
vide interschool competition for the 
elementary schools patterned after 
the highschool interscholastic and the 
intercollegiate programs. Can it real- 
ly be that people know so little about 
children’s needs that they would sac- 
rifice a program of wholesome activ- 
ity for all children to provide the 
type of program demanded by inter- 
school competition? 


Broad Program in the School 


What then should be our approach 
to athletics for children who need 
and want an opportunity to exercise 
and play? First, let us find a way to 
provide a broad program of athletic 
activities for all the children of all 
ages, under compe- 
tent leadership. Let 
us provide under 
this leadership 
games, sports, and 
recreational 
that will 
help our children 


other 
activities 


grow physically, 
mentally, and emo- 
tionally strong. 

If highly 


petitive activity is 


com- 


desirable for some, 
let it grow natural- 
ly out of this broad 
program without 
fanfare. Let it grow 
with all the 
phasis on the real 
joy of playing the 
game. This means 
providing a situa- 
tion in which the 
child is free to 
grow according to 
his natural design, 
without being 
forced or driven by 
an unnatural en- 
vironment, and in 


ecMmi- 





which he can develop a right social 
direction. 

Where does this program start? In 
the school. If thru the school the chil- 
dren have the benefits of a broad 
program, learn properly the skills 
of playing, are provided with proper 
facilities, are allowed adequate time 
for learning, and if the entire faculty 
is aware of the great educational val- 
ues of physical education, there will 
be little cause for concern. 

The wellrounded school program 
will gradually affect the ideas of 
home and community. Before long 
parents and civic leaders will find 
the ways and means of meeting the 
children’s real needs. Continued ef- 
fort must be made to keep the par- 
ents informed of programs and out- 
comes. If possible, parents should be 
included in workshops, clinics, and 
institutes. 

Each child is an individual with 
varying rates of growth and develop- 
ment. Each child has interests and 
needs shaped by his social environ- 
ment. Therefore, the community ath- 
letic program as well as that of the 
school needs to be broad so that all 
children will find happiness, satistac- 
tion, and wholesome growth in ath- 


letics. affe 
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HE questions below emphasize 

the existence or lack of existence 
of a mental-hygiene point of view in 
your school. These questions are in- 
tended as a guide for faculty discus- 
sion groups. 

The committee which prepared 
this material intends to revise it and 
will therefore appreciate the com- 
ments, criticisms, and suggestions of 
schools which use it. 

Program: {1} What kind of respect is 
accorded the learning that comes by way 
of activities? For 


instance, fine 


rhythms and dancing, 


arts, 
music, dramatics, 
industrial arts, physical education. 

\re they fully respected? Are they re- 
served for those with special talent? Is 
there any taint of exploitation of the 
young people involved? — Is 
much perfection seeking? 


there too 
How much 
time is assigned to them in the school 
program? At what time of day? Does 
the school plant reveal the results of 
the shop and the studio? 

2| How important in the school life 
are such activities as student council and 
student 
religious activities, Community work or 
work time, and clubs? 

[3] The chance to express oneself cre- 
atively—whether in the arts or 


committees, discussion groups, 


in other 
activities—enables young people to rid 
strains, to 
grapple with problems, and to express 
strong feelings in a way that is acceptable 
and health-giving. Is understood 
and is this understanding used to advan- 


themselves cf stresses and 


this 
tage: 

i4) Are these activities related to the 
academic work and to each other or are 
they carried on in compartments? In 
other words, to what are these activities 
relevant? 

(5| Is mastery of the tools of learning 


so treated 


that these tools become ele- 
ments of security in a child’s life? 

[6] In the various studies is meaning 
an objective—for example, the applica- 
bility to current issues outside the school? 
Does such work help the student to un- 
derstand and face his changing world? 

Guidance: {1| Is there an adviser to 
whom each child can turn, or who, on 
proper occasion, would turn to his ad- 
viseer 

[2] Is such adviser a counselor who sits 
less as judge and disciplinary agent and 
more as the person to whom the boy or 
girl can talk? 

[3] Is there a pooling of insights by 
the adults who deal with each child 
to the point of a shared approach? 

[4] Are environmental factors studied 
and interpreted? 

[5] Is the testing system used as one 
kind of evidence rather than as a cate- 
gorizer of children, a measure of teach- 
ing, or an end in itself? 

[6] Is there true regard for all kinds 
of gifts and degrees of success—for the 
achievements of those limited in aca- 
demic, creative, or athletic ability as 
well as those gifted in these ways? 

[7] Is the marking and report system 
a teacher’s or parent’s weapon, or is it 
a medium of learning and teaching and 
guidance? 

[8] Is there capable guidance of staff 
members in the understanding of young 
people? 

[9] What is the relationship between 
the school and available psychologists 
and psychiatrists? 

Atmosphere: {1] Do the children have 
a sense of belonging, each one to some- 
thing in which he is a responsible par- 
ticipant? 

[2] Does the school belong to the stu- 
dents in the sense that they know its 
activities would not go on unless indi- 
viduals and groups played their parts? 


Some questions helpful in appraising 





HAROLD M. 


LAMBERT 


Mental Health 
in Your School 


This material is from a leaflet pre- 
pared and distributed [3¢ per copy] 
by the Committee on Educational 
Practices, National Council of In- 
dependent Schools, 79 Milk Street, 
Boston. 





[3] Is there a good understanding of 
the relative part to be played at different 
ages and stages by student initiative and 
teacher direction? 

[4] Do teachers learn as they teach— 
and do they know that teaching is a 
learning process for them? 

[5] Is there such genuineness in all re- 
lationships that both acceptance and 
constructive criticism of others and of 
oneself are possible and natural? 

Approaches: {1| Children learn deeply 
and fully only that which they are ready 
to accept. Is the invitation to, and the 
expectation from, a child based, there- 
fore, on a knowledge of his readiness 
and his ability? 

[2] Does the routine which cares for 
behavior of individuals within the class- 
room or within the school take into ac- 
count that behavior is much more than 
contribution or infraction; that behavior 
is evidence of what a pupil is inside and 
where he is, emotionally and on the lad- 
der of growth and learning? 

[3] Is the teacher-pupil relationship 
sentimental, exclusively academic and 
disciplinary, or is it essentially a_posi- 
tive, contributing friendship? 

[4] Is sarcasm distinguished from con- 
structive criticism, firmness, honesty? 

[5] Are teachers in the habit of exam- 
ining their Own motivation, and is dis- 
like of a child examined as a luxury 
which teachers should not afford? 

General: [1] Listen to the noises in a 
school. There are differences, and these 
differences are more in quality than in 
volume. 

[2] Is sufficient leeway allowed both 
within the and without for 
pupils to fumble and make mistakes? 
The permitted area for mistakes might 
include room for those trials and errors 
which could be experiments of learning 
and for some errors which, on reflection, 
promote the student’s 
himself. 

[3] Are there goals and standards defi- 
nite enough to provide for pupils a good 
degree of security? 

[4] Does the school unfold a life suffi- 
ciently vital to contain, for the pupil, 
a vision of full and satisfying years 
ahead, a life which affords ample scope 
for his next years as he sees them? 

[5] Is there contemplation of the needs 
of both boys and girls and of the mean- 
ing of the sexes to each other? 

[6] Is there a common understanding 
thru actual school experience of such 
phases of life as independence, freedom, 
interdependence, responsibility, disci- 
pline, structure, and selfdiscipline? 

[7] Does the school aid and encourage 
parents to grow as parents? 


classroom 


knowledge of 


Is there a 
natural, honest, and constructive cooper- 
ation between home and school? 

[8] Is recognition of spiritual values a 
significant force in the life of the school? 
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URING the first three years in 

school—ages six thru eight— 

the child can not only gain 
basic geographic concepts and under- 
standings but can also establish effec- 
tive technics of learning, develop 
helpful skills, and acquire desirable 
attitudes. 

Certainly the entire geography 
program from the cradle to the grave 
ought to be based on sound educa- 
tional principles, such as the follow- 
ing: 

[1] Start with the local and go to 
the more distant. 

[2] Start with the familiar and go 
to the less familiar or unknown. 

[3] Start with immediate experi- 
ences and use them as bases for un- 
derstanding likenesses and _ differ- 
ences in other geographic settings 
and other ways of living. 

[4] Learn by doing. Use the out- 
of-doors as a source region for having 
experiences, making observations, 
gaining impressions, and securing in- 
formation. Then use the classroom 
as a laboratory-activities room. 


In the First Grade 

The six-year-old is naturally an 
explorer, an experimenter, and a col- 
lector. The question is, how can the 
geography class channel his normal 
interest, curiosity, and activity so 
that he may profit most from his ex- 
periences? Here are a few suggestions 
from research in the field. 

[1] Provide numerous window and 
schoolyard observation periods. 

[2] Arrange many short trips out- 
side the schoolhouse and yard. 

[5] Plan the year’s program of ob- 
servations and trips so that a variety 
of major geographic items, boi 
physical and cultural, may be ob- 
served, 

[4] Demonstrate effective methods 
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The Sky’s 
the Limit 


Geography in the 
elementary school 
embraces a great 
breadth of topics 
from community 


to cosmos. 


THOMAS FRANK BARTON 


of observation, followed by clear and 
accurate description. 

[5] Plan classroom activities and 
projects and provide suitable mate- 
rials so that the child may relive his 
observations in creative play. 

[6] Encourage construction of and 
play with tool maps. For example, a 
board might be a bridge across a 
blue oil-cloth river with 
boats floating on it. 

[7] Stimulate simple experimenta- 
tion with earth and water, both in- 
doors and outdoors. 

[8] Select carefully and read re- 
peatedly appropriate stories bearing 
on such topics as transportation, 
housing, and weather. 

[9] Prepare a checklist of basic 
geographic concepts the six-year-old 
may be expected to learn or use a 
published concept chart. 

[10] Provide geography readers for 
both browsing and‘reading before 
the end of the year’s work. 


corn-cob 


In the Second Grade 
According to recent research seven- 
year-old children are more reflective 
and have greater critical capacity 


than six-year-olds. Second-graders are 
interested in conclusions and logical 
ends, in causes and conditions. An 
expanding mental life embraces a 
great breadth of topics from commu- 
nity to cosmos, from work by mem- 
bers of the family to work by other 
individuals in their community, and 
from the earth’s crust to the clouds 
and sun. 

This age has been called the as- 
similative age because the children 
enjoy repeating old experiences and 
relating them to new ones, Seven- 
year-olds spend much time reread- 
ing, listening to the same story, and 
experimenting as they check and 
double check their findings. 

The geography 


curriculum for 


Research Somes} 


Dr. Barton, editor of the Journal of 
Geography, is professor of geography, 
Indiana University, Bloomington. 
Next month’s article in this series 
designed to interpret basic research 


findings of importance to teachers 
and administrators will be on geog- 


raphy in secondary schools, 
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From 


comes 


the classroom down the hall 
the strumming of a ukulele 
and the hum of Hawaiian music with 
little voices repeating phrase upon 
phrase. It is the world friendship 
hour, and a_ teacher took an 
NEA tour to Hawaii is teaching her 


who 


class a Hawaiian song. 

When the music stops, the teacher 
tells the class about a group of chil- 
dren the age that she met in 
Hawaii. Then she gives each member 
of the class the name and address of 
a Hawaiian 


same 


that each 
American child can write a letter in 
English class to a Hawaiian child. 
Similar activities are going on all 
over the country. Hundreds of teach- 
ers are sharing with their classes the 
joys they experienced and the infor- 
mation they gained when they went 
on NEA tours to Europe, South 
America, the Caribbean area, Mex- 
ico, Canada, and various sections of 
the United States. 


youngster so 


the second grade can gradually ex- 
tend the physical and cultural geo- 
graphic items of the child’s local en- 
vironment which were introduced 
briefly in the preceding year. Great 
emphasis can still be placed on orien- 
tation, observation, and description, 
but more explanation and interpre- 
tation might well be introduced. 
Activities similar to those advo- 
cated for the six-year-old also are ap- 
propriate for the seven-year-old. 
Basic concepts and understandings 
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Sometimes it is a world history 
class, to whom slides on Rome are 
shown, or a social-studies class, to 
whom the story of Copenhagen’s Junk 
Playground is told. Classroom dis- 
plays are made of maps, picture post- 
cards, stamps, native handicraft, and 
local products which help tell the 
story of areas visited. Thus teaching 
is made more vivid and meaningful 
by teachers who have spent their 
summers on NEA tours. 

Not only can the NEA traveler en- 
rich classroom work, but he can also 
add much to meetings of teachers, 
civic clubs, and other groups. One 
NEA traveler has a record of 80 lec- 


tures in two years. 


NEA members a chance to earn aca- 
demic credits, 
service growth, and to obtain credit 
toward salary increments. Write to 
the Travel Division for free 
trated folder on NEA summer tours. 


In addition, NEA tours provide 


to further their in- 


illus- 


ought to be reintroduced, reviewed, 
and enlarged as the need exists. Em- 
phasis should be placed both on 
thoro assimilation of preceding con- 
tent and on exposure to appropriate 
new content. 


In the Third Grade 


Observation of child behavior 
shows conclusively that an eight-year- 
old maintains and expands his inter- 
est in both the physical and human 
phases of geography. Furthermore, 










his ability to study geography in the 
third grade is accelerated by his 
physiological development. 

At the age of eight a child is build- 
ing a scientific perspective. Thru 
past experiences he has gained suff- 
cient information so that he now de- 
votes more time to cause and effect. 
He makes a more rational approach 
to nature, peoples, and lands. 

The third-grade child needs an ex- 
pansive program in geography. He 
is ready to review and extend phys- 
ical and cultural concepts and under- 
standings associated with his own 
community, At the same time he 
should have a chance to explore a 
variety of external factors affecting 
his daily living. 

The third-grade geography con- 
tent—which might well include such 
functional topics as food, clothing, 
shelter, transportation, communica- 
tion, and recreation—can be _pre- 
sented so as to satisfy an inquiring 
nature. The content can be broad 
enough to include both rural and 
urban patterns of living. The over-all 
program, then, should help these 
children realize that their country 
has many communities, some much 
like their own and some very differ- 
ent. Also during the year the pro- 
gram ought to answer many scien- 
tific, geographic questions, such as 
“What is weather?” and “How does 
the sun help plants to grow?” 


A Good Start 

Thus research says that geographic 
thinking starts in the primary grades. 
If properly nurtured, that thinking 
develops until the individual is able 
to think in terms of world-wide spa- 
tial relations and complex geograph- 
ic patterns and associations. + 





Competence Teams 


Competence teams of about eight 
pupils each from the eighth grades 
in the Escondido schools appear be- 
fore college classes, teachers, and 
community groups each year. About 
100 pupils per year participate in 
demonstrations of high-level skills. 
Competence teams are the most 
spectacular and convincing public- 
relations agents we have tried or seen. 
Such teams are successful because pu- 
pils have the ability to perform at a 
level higher than nonselected audi- 
ences and in many cases as well as 


20 


selected audiences of adults. Very few 
business men can compete with our 
arithmetic team. 

The arithmetic team, working on 
short cuts and rapid calculation, has 
been presented over local and coast- 
to-coast TV broadcasts. A sixth-grade 
class, this past year, became a team 
for demonstration in geography and 
made three public appearances. A 
fourth-grade class gave public demon- 
strations in mental arithmetic. The 
idea is growing to include many in- 
termediate classes in a variety of 
school subjects. 

Parents often accompany pupil 
teams who go to the colleges. Parent 
enthusiasm is very high. After being 


on several campuses, many pupils, 
with the help of their parents, have 
tentatively picked the colleges they 
will attend. The children who repre- 
sent the school on academic teams 
have great pride in learning and faith 
in personal ability to use knowledge. 

And the effect of our program on 
nonparticipating pupils is excellent 
too. For example, a sixth-grade pupil 
the other day asked his teacher to 
outline what he should study so he 
could be sure of a place on the arith- 
metic team when he gets into the 
eighth grade. 

—C. DELMAR GRAY, district superin- 
tendent, Escondido Union School, 
Escondido, California. 
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Education and Our National Strength 


OP oes the program for national 
defense the major shortage is in 
manpower. For this reason programs 
which are designed to eliminate this 
bottleneck should be given high pri- 
ority and should be the focus of our 
partial mobilization efforts. 

There are two major methods for 
alleviating our manpower shortage. 
One of these is to increase the effec- 
tiveness of American manpower. 
The other is to identify and then to 
build up potential allies who can 
add to our manpower. 

It appears to me that the major 
resource we have with which to ac- 
complish both of these objectives is 
the American educational system. 
Only thru the development of the 
individual can we secure the quali- 
tative capabilities which are the sub- 
stitute for what appears to be a per- 
manent quantitative shortage. Only 
thru education can we improve our 
ways of working with allies. 


Increasing Our Effectiveness 
We are the beneficiaries of a great- 
ly increased industrial productivity, 
a direct dividend from our education- 
al and training system. This produc- 
tivity is now accelerated and _ is 

essential to our national strength. 
Those of us who work with the 
Armed Forces are concerned particu- 
larly with increasingly productive use 
of the individual soldier, sailor, and 
airman, the women in the Armed 
Forces, and the million civilians who 
work for us. These must be trained 
in the amazingly complex instru- 
ments of modern war. But to secure 
these specialists, the Army must build 


upon prior intellectual development 
of its recruits. 


Building Up Our Allies 

To develop our allies into effective 
fighting forces requires a complex 
program of cooperation with these 
allies. At times we will be called 
upon to improve their productive 
capacities, to assist them in stability 
of government, to bring about an in- 





Mr. Pace is secretary of the Army. This 
article is adapted from his address at 
the educational conference observing 
the inauguration of NEA Executive 
Secretary William G. Carr in October. 
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terchange of materials, to train their 
military forces. Such activities re- 
quire men who are resourceful. 

We must interact with allies all 
over the world to maintain a man- 
power pool which makes any ap- 
proach whatever to the numbers 
available to the Communists. Hard- 
ly a single country can be mentioned 


NEA has always impressed me as a 
truly American organization, one 
which exemplifies the best in the 
democratic tradition. 


—Frank Pace, Jr. 
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outside the Iron Curtain wherein 
Americans are not, upon invitation, 
occupying key managerial or advi- 
sory roles. 


The Educational Race 


The hard facts indicate that we 
are actually in a race with the Com- 
munists to improve the quality of 
manpower. The newly announced 
five-year plan for Russia places much 
emphasis upon schooling. 

We deceive ourselves when we as- 
sume that American science, know- 
how, and education are so far ahead 
of other powers that we can take 
this lead for granted. For while we 
may still be ahead in these, the gap 
may be closing. 

Let me cite just two hazards. 

First, a costly percentage of our 
young people are illiterate at matu- 
rity. This is evidence of the inade- 
quate support that has been the lot 


of many public-school systems thru- 
out our country. One expensive re- 
sult of this paucity in our educa- 
tional effort is that one out of every 
10 men now entering the Army is 
unfitted to make the best use of his 
basic military training. Clearly, it is 
more costly and less efficient to delay 
the necessary elementary education 
for these men until they are in uni- 
form. And the delay results in less- 
ened national strength. 

My second hazard has to do with 
science and technology. We entered 
World War II with justified confi- 
dence in our technological potential. 
Now, however, we risk overconfi- 
dence in this respect, since American 
scientists are no longer certain of 
our lead. Indeed, evidence is appear- 
ing that the Communists have made 
tremendous strides in laboratory de- 
velopment, research programs, and 
in scientific potential. 


Value of Education 

The eyes of the world are upon 
the rearmament race. Each step we 
take in building up our strength is 
important. But let us not, in seeking 
this much-to-be desired goal, let our 
leadership lag in education. For arms 
are used by men, tactics are devel- 
oped by men, and the weapons of 
the future are the product of the 
brains and education of men. Of 
what value are arms unless our ca- 
pacity to use them—or, more impor- 
tant, our genius to avoid the neces- 


sity of their use—grows and im- 
proves? + 


American education and American 
military preparations are parallel 
rather than competitive programs 
leading to national strength, 


says 


FRANK PACE, JR. 





IX years ago in Putnam City, 
Oklahoma, a lad with a taste 
for science entered a biology 
class in the local consolidated high- 
school. His name was Ernest Lippert. 





In the biology classroom he met Mrs. 
Harvey Mullinax, a teacher who 
shared and encouraged his interests 
in science. 

Three years ago young Lippert 
came to the attention of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. He had received 
honorable mention in the Westing- 
house Science Talent Search and was 
a winner at the state science fair. 
On the basis of these achievements, 
he received scholarship aid from the 
university. 

Today Lippert is a college senior 
with high scholastic achievement and 
several research papers in physical 
chemistry to his credit. In another 
four years or so, he will have earned 
his Ph. D. and will take his place 
among the individuals who do the 
basic research on which US indus- 
trial wellbeing depends. 


Technical-Manpower Shortage 


This story of how a public-school 
teacher encouraged a boy's interest 
in science and of how that interest 
was followed up by specialized train- 
ing is inspiring. Such stories occur 
too infrequently, however, as our 
current shortage of engineers and 
scientists shows. 

Late in 1951 the director of the 
Office of Scientific Personnel of the 
National Research Council estimated 
that the US faced a shortage of 
20,000 to 30,000 research-level scien- 
tists. The Engineers Joint Council 
estimated a shortage of 60,000 indi- 
viduals at the four-year college level 
—the level of the professional engi- 
neer. 

According to other EJC estimates, 
the US has a peacetime need of 
50,000 new engineers each year. 
When this figure is compared with 
the figures in the table on the next 
page, we see that—if present trends 
continue—the shortage of four-year 
engineering graduates in 1954 will 
exceed 100,000. 

This is, of course, an occupational 
bonanza for graduates in science and 
engineering. But for the nation as a 





Mr. Harlow is dean, College of Arts and 
Sciences, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, and is a member of the board of 
directors of the National Science Teach- 
ers Association, an NEA department. 
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whole it is a disaster. Such a shortage 
cannot help but jeopardize our eco- 
nomic and military security. 

The gravity of the situation has 
stimulated at least three conferences 
designed to explore the problems of 
technical - manpower supply. From 
these conferences and the studies of 
the EJC come these conclusions: 

[1] The nation’s economic and 
military dependence on industry, 
particularly on new industry, has 
grown sharply in recent years. 

[2] The place of the engineer and 
the scientist in industry has become 
crucial. In fact, the number of en- 
gineers needed in comparison to the 
number of other workers has sharply 
increased during recent years. 

[3] Due to many factors, technical 
manpower must be expected to be 
in dangerously short supply for at 
least 10 years and probably for longer 
than that. 

These conclusions do not mention 
defense activities as items in long- 
range planning for the supply of en- 
gineers and scientists. Defense items 
are omitted simply because the peace- 
time need for scientific personnel 
has been accurately described only 
recently. Possible supply is already 
running far behind this need. 


Importance of Science 


‘Two publications in recent years 
have emphasized the intimate rela- 


We need more 


tionships between scientific research 
and development and the economic 
health and growth of the US. 

Vannevar Bush wrote Science, the 
Endless Frontier as a report of his 
activities as wartime director of the 
Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment. This and the five-booklet 
report of the President’s Scientific 
Research Board [sometimes called 
the Steelman report] are published 
by the Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

briefly, the argument of the Bush 
and Steelman reports is this: 

In large measure, the fact that the 
US was not damaged by the loss of 
her geographical frontier in the last 
century is due to the rise of science- 
based industry. ‘The major contin- 
uing element in the national eco- 
nomic growth since that time has 
been the appearance of brand-new 
industries. New industries, to use a 
biological analogy, can be cultured. 
The primary element in the culture 
of new industries is the develop- 
ment of innovative scientists and 
engineers. 

Therefore, if we wish to keep our 
expanding economy and rising stand- 
ard of living, we should immediately 
take steps to increase the supply of 
creative scientists and engineers. We 
should also take steps to insure the 
maintenance of public attitudes and 
working conditions which will pro- 


an 


The highschool teacher who helps prepare 


competent youth for scientific or technical 


training in college plays an important part 


in meeting a grave national emergency. 
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mote the flow of economically useful 
ideas from this group. 


Seeking Out Talent 


Acceptance of the thesis proposed 
by these reports would establish for 
public education two aims not now 
always formally expressed: [1] early 
identification and continued support 
of scientifically talented youth, and 
[2] development of an informed pub- 
lic which will encourage new ideas 
flowing from creative scientific en- 
deavor. 

Adoption of the first of these aims 
woula result in a talent-search atti- 
tude on the part of all science teach- 
ers—in fact, on the part of all teach- 
ers. Adoption of the second aim 
would result in vastly strengthened 
science programs of the general-edu- 
cation type at all public-school levels. 

Lippert’s experience to date seems 
to be an effective operation of the 
first aim. In fact, however, powertul 
factors other than those that appear 
on the surface operated behirid Lip- 
pert’s successes. His parents, for ex- 
ample, are themselves college trained 
and have supported his scientific in- 
terests since his early childhood. 

In addition, Lippert grew up in 
the college-attendance section of our 
social order. If sociologists of the 
Havighurst-Warner-Lunt view are 
correct, he probably would have 
gone to college anyway. From this 


scientists 


engineers 


JAMES G. HARLOW 


Ernest Lippert, now a senior at Okla- 
homa University, poses with Mrs. Har- 
vey Mullinax, the highschool teacher 
who started him on his science career. 
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TABLE SHOWING ESTIMATES OF THE ENGINEERING-MANPOWER SITUATION 





Percent No. of new 
liable for graduates No. returning Total no. 
Engineering military available to from military available to 

Year graduates service industry service industry 
1951 38, 000 50% 19,000 ———. 19,000 
1952 26 , 000 55% 12,000 a 12,000 
1953 20,000 75% 5,000 19,000 24,000 
1954 17,000 80% 3,000 14,000 17,000 


From College and University Bulletin, October, 1951 


point of view, the guidance of his 
parents, his teachers, and the science- 
talent search merely accelerated an 
action which would have occurred in 
any case. 

If we accept this view, we readily 
see that Lippert and most young 
men like him do not represent a po- 
tential reduction in the shortage of 
scientific personnel. Sociologically 
speaking, individuals who are col- 
lege-bound from the circumstances 
of their family or from their personal 
upward-mobility in the social order 
are the engineers already counted up- 
on in the prediction table which ac- 
companies this article. 

Unfortunately, many of our cur- 
rent science fairs, talent searches, and 
scholarship contests seem to aid pri- 
marily those young people already 
college-motivated by their social sta- 
tus. The need for broader motivation 
and financial support of more people 


who can develop high-level technical 
skills goes largely unmet. 

Certainly this observation does not 
diminish the contributions of loyal 
and discerning teachers who help 
college-bound students make the 
most of their opportunities and 
drives. It does emphasize the need 
for a better approach to science edu- 
cation in order to meet a compelling 
national need. 


A Broader College Motivation 


The real problems here begin to 
appear most clearly when we observe 
that last June’s need for scientists 
and engineers was greater than the 
available supply. This means that 
the national need cannot be met un- 
til a great many individuals who do 
not now attend college are motivated 
to do so. 


This motivation will be no easy 
task, as Havighurst pointed out sev- 











eral years ago in a magazine article. 
He believes that any substantial in- 
crease in the number of people at- 
tending college will depend on a 
pronounced shift in the educational 
mores of a large segment of our pop- 
ulation rather than on 
financial aid. 

It would seem that—if the nation 
is to meet its need for technical man- 
power—public schools will have to 
do the main job of implanting in the 
over-all population an increased de- 
sire for a college education. Colleges 
can train only those individuals who 
come to them. 

The National Science ‘Teachers 
\ssociation, an NEA department, re- 
cently addressed itself to the prob- 
lem of establishing nationally  sig- 
nificant aims for science education 
in the United States. In the formal 
policy statement adopted last sum- 
mer NSTA set up the following four 
aims: 


increased 


[1] Development of effective per- 
sonal adjustment consistent with 
current scientific knowledge of the 
physical and biological environment, 
as a means toward achieving confi- 
dence and greater security in today’s 
world. 

[2] Development, by each young 
person, of the habit of seeking the 
most reliable data as a basis for dis- 
cussion and the determination of 
group and individual action. 

{3} Achievement, by all youth, of a 
clear understanding of the crucial 
dependence of US socio-economic 
life on scientific and technological 
enterprise. 

[4] Discovery and support of 
young people who show promise of 


growing into productivity in scien- 
tific endeavor. 

As a means of achieving these 
aims, NSTA proposes to support the 
establishment of adequate science- 
education opportunity, in terms of 
the objectives above, for every child 
and youth at each grade level from 
one thru 12. 


What Can We Do Now? 


In the meantime, while we con- 
template the joys of the time when 
more of the nation’s youth will con- 
tinue their educations toward levels 





The right angle from which to 
approach a problem is the TRY 
angle. 





of maximum social return, what can 
we do about the present shortage of 
adequately trained scientific and 
technical personnel? 

The conference of educational 
workers held by the Thomas Alva 
Edison Foundation and NSTA de- 
veloped several specific recommenda- 
tions for workers in elementary and 
secondary schools. Here are some of 
these recommendations: 

[1] Increase the availability of cor- 
respondence courses in mathematics 
and science for able students in high- 
schools where there are too few stu- 
dents to warrant offering such cours- 
es on a classroom basis. 

[2] Undertake critical studies to 
discover the specific factors that 
cause high enrolment and continued 
interest in math and science in some 
schools and the opposite in other 
schools. 


[3] Examine social-science courses 
to be sure that they emphasize the 
economic and social impact of 
science and engineering. 

[4] Expand teacher and student 
visits to local industries so that there 
may be vivid personal observations 
of what engineering and _ scientific 
jobs require and accomplish. 

[5] Develop leadership for science 
clubs, engineering clubs, math clubs, 
and such other related activities as 
science fairs and science congresses 
and assemblies. 

[6] Recognize the real individual 
differences in interests, abilities, 
methods, and rates of learning that 
characterize youth. Superintendents, 
principals, and teachers should con- 
stantly seek to develop sound edu- 
cational policies concerning effective 
teacher-student ratios. 

[7] Conduct constant and thoro 
studies of causes for dropouts in 
highschools, together with attempts 
to reduce dropout rates. 

[8] Improve science courses and 
science teaching at elementary-school 
levels in order to develop scientific 
and technical interests of gifted 
children as early as possible in their 
school careers. 

[9] Encourage girls to enter scien- 
tific and engineering fields. 

Today, the teacher who helps a 
competent young person enter scien- 
tific or technical training in college 
is helping that individual into work 
of good social status, almost certain 
employment at good income, and 
fine personal opportunity. At the 
same time, the teacher is doing his 
part to meet a grave national emer- 
gency. + 





Hints for happiness as you grow older 


I. I coutp, I would say to every 
worker: 

[1] The time is surely coming when 
your working days will end. Start to- 
day to prepare for that time. Choose 
a systematic savings plan, make regu- 
lar payments, and stick to it. Make 
up your mind that you will stand on 
your own feet in your old age. Don’t 
leave everything to  social-security 
laws. Do your day-by-day living and 
have fun. But remember that you will 
want to live, not just exist, when you 
are 60, and that you will still like fun. 

[2] Get yourself a spot of ground, 
and aim at having your own roof 


over your head when you retire. Old 
folks cannot be happy when they 
must live in suitcases. They like the 
feel of sunshine in their own yard. 

[3] Guard your health. Many old 
people who are invalids or whose 
activities are restricted by poor health 
could enjoy life if they had taken 
reasonable care of their bodies in 
younger days. 

[4] Love your work, but not for 
24 hours a day. You need outside in- 
terests now. And you will not be 
happy in retirement if you have noth- 
ing better to do than read the paper 
and twiddle your thumbs. 


[5] Don’t form the leaning habit. 
Don't lean on the government or 
your employer. Keep relations with 
relatives and friends on a 50-50 basis. 

[6] As you take on years, cultivate 
the friendship of younger people. 
Don’t be a leech—give as well as take. 
Don’t expect to have the right of way 
because of your age and wisdom. 
Steer clear of the critical “when-I- 
was-young”’ stuff. 

[7] Do not put off until you are 
old getting acquainted with God. A 
sense of spiritual security is the best 
thing you can take with you into old 
age; you will need it far more than 
money. 

—From an article by JESSIE THOMP- 
son in the Christian Advocate. 
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HE Centennial Action Program 

was adopted by the NEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly in July 1951. 
This program is a call to action for 
all our professional organizations. It 
provides a framework around which 
programs for the advancement of the 
profession may be built. It furnishes 
a checklist for progress. 

The influence of such a program 
can be objectively measured only in 
part. Here are a few evidences, how- 
ever, of CAP in action. 

As of this month, 58 state and 
territorial associations and over 1600 
local associations have adopted CAP 
in principle. Some 750,000 Local 
Association Activities Leaflets pro- 
moting CAP have been distributed. 

A Centennial Action Program con- 
ference was held last June at the 
Michigan Education Camp at St. 
Mary’s Lake. Recommendations of 
this conference are being studied 
thruout the country. Plans are under- 
way for a CAP conference with NEA 
leaders attending the February AASA 
convention in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. The NEA Executive Com- 
mittee has authorized a second an- 
nual CAP conference prior to the 
1953 NEA convention. 

Many state and local associations 
have launched programs based on the 
CAP. The following paragraphs in- 
dicate some of the state activities: 

The California Teachers Associa- 
tion, Northern Section, chose for its 
third annual Leadership Training 
Conterence this theme: ‘‘Centennial 
Action Program, Key to Progress.” 

In Colorado, the state association 
has adopted a “Professional Minute- 
Man” movement. Each minute-man 
is pledged to enrol at least three 
other teachers in local, state, and 
national professional organizations. 
lhe movement is being counted on 
to help the state achieve its CAP 
membership goal in the NEA. 
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The report of the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association Leadership Con- 
ference suggested that local associa- 
tions report their adoption of CAP 
goals to the NEA and KEA on 
special forms. The forms ask: 

[1] Has your local association 
adopted the CAP in principle? 

[2] Which of the CAP goals is 
your local association stressing? 

[3] To date, what is your KEA 
membership? NEA membership? 

[4] Will you outline briefly your 
local program for the year? 

[5] Will you list the names and 
addresses of committee chairmen? 

[6] In what way can the KEA and 
NEA be of better service to your 
organization? 

Promotion of CAP in Maryland 
was featured in an article in The 
Maryland Teacher tor October. Each 
of the CAP goals was listed and 
accomplishment on a statewide basis 
was summarized. In connection with 
each goal, a series of questions was 
raised. 

The lead statement reads: “How 
are we meeting the Centennial Ac- 
tion Program goals of the NEA in 
Maryland? The following questions 
should help us evaluate our prog- 
ress on local and _ state levels. 
From this checklist we can see that 
several goals have been achieved; on 
others, progress has been made. Ob- 
jectives not yet approached repre- 
sent a professional challenge to our 
local and state associations. 

“Ts your local association looking 
for new fields to conquer? Perhaps 
your answers to these questions will 
reveal new areas for professional 
activity.” 

The Massachusetts Teachers Fed- 
eration has referred promotion of 
the CAP in that state to a standing 
committee. The state has been di- 
vided into two districts, each with a 
chairman. These districts recently 


HERE are some 
reports of Centennial 
Action Program 
activities in 


various states. 


held conferences of local leaders to 
emphasize the CAP. Counties have 
also been organized. 

The Finance and Membership 
Commission of the Michigan Educa- 
tion Association has studied CAP 
goals and has assumed _ responsi- 
bility for a definite. share in CAP 
promotion. The committee is as- 
signing priority ratings to CAP goals. 
The MEA Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards Committee is 
promoting CAP in higher-education 
institutions. 

The Montana Education Associa- 
tion reports activity on all CAP goals. 
Montana has a Future Teachers of 
America chapter in all five public 
teacher-training institutions. FTA 
chapters have also been organized in 
the College of Education at Great 
Falls, which is a Catholic college, and 
Rocky Mountain College, which is 
a Protestant school. 

The October issue of the New 
York State ‘Teachers Association 
magazine gave a full report of the 
CAP conference at St. Mary’s Lake. 
The feature urged all local associa- 
tions to study the recommendations 
and to make their reactions known. 

In an article in the Journal of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation Herbert P. Lauterbach, PSEA 
president, seeks to define the CAP 
goals and to identify certain larger 
goals of association effort which run 
thru the Centennial Action Program. 
He urges every local branch in the 
PSEA to adopt a CAP of its own and 
to work diligently thru committees 
to attain the goals of CAP. 

The Journal of the South Dakota 
Education Association devoted two 
pages of its November issue to a 
brief discussion of CAP goals. A 
series of probing questions was de- 
signed to serve as a measuring stick 
and a stimulus to action for local 


associations. + 


on 





FI HOSE of us who work with boys 
and girls seek constantly to 
meet needs of indi- 


the growing 


find 
which 


viduals. Often we ourselves 


bound by seem to 


patterns 
block our efforts to meet these needs. 

Phe grade organization of elemen- 
tary schools is such a pattern. ‘Too 
often, rigid standards of promotion 
and subjectmatter mastery have pre- 
vented youngsters from achieving 
needed success experiences or trom 
enjoying the companionship of chil- 


dren of their own age. 


Promising Developments 


have de- 
veloped a number of technics which 
seem to overcome some ol 


Fortunately, educators 
the dis- 
advantages of the rigid grade system. 
Ihe practice of promoting a teacher 
along with his pupils is one of these 
promising 
teacher 


Such a 
is known as a continuing 


developments. 


teacher. 

But before we discuss in more de- 
tail the 
conside1 


teacher, let's 
briefly some of the other 
ways in which educators are trying 


continuing 


to solve the problems of a rigid 
grade system: 
For more than 25 schools 
have experimented with chronologi- 
cal grouping—sometimes known as 


100°, promotion. Today it is fairly 


years 


common to find youngsters assigned 
to classes according to age, even in 
school systems which still cling to 
grade terminology. 


\nother experimental — practice 
that appears helpful is inter-age 


grouping. This technic devel- 
oped about 15 years ago by teachers 
ol the Highcrest School in Wilmette, 
Hlinois. 


Was 


This plan permits children of var- 
ious ages to work together in the 
same classroom. Rigid grade lines 
are abolished. We know that such a 
plan has both social and academic 
benefits. And such an idea should 
not startle too much a nation that 
came of age in the one-room rural 
school. 

Many communities have tried 
variations of the ungraded primary 
school plan. Under this practice, 
children remain with one _ teacher 
lor the first three years of school. 
rhe teacher, realizing that not all 
youngsters learn to read at six, can 
rest assured that she herself will be 

Mrs. Robinson is principal, Edgewood 

Elementary School, Scarsdale, New York. 
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“We're tickled to be promoted to the second grade : 
but we wish you knew enough to teach us there, too!” 


on hand to teach them at seven or 
eight when they are ready to catch 
up quickly with their fellows. Slow 
learners are generally permitted to 
spend a fourth year in the primary 
school. 


The Continuing Teacher 


Now let’s look more closely at 
the continuing-teacher plan. Many 
schools that find the primary school 
too radical a pattern to adopt have 
tried the continuing-teacher plan 
with some success. These schools 
commonly have their teachers stay 
with a group for two years. 


Proponents of this practice point 
out that children benefit when they 
do not need to adjust to so many 
teacher personalities during the 
early school years. These supporters 
say that a teacher moving with his 
group can carry along a slow-starting 
youngster who might face failure if 
promoted to another class. 

Teachers agree that a continuing 
teacher saves himself much time be- 
cause over the years he has fewer 
youngsters to become acquainted 
with. He also has greater opportuni- 
ties to know these youngsters well. 

The continuing-teacher plan may 
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Is it advisable for a teacher to 


remain with one group of children 


more than a year? 


have some drawbacks, however. 
Some educators feel that children 
profit from the enriching experience 
of coming in contact with a variety 
of teacher personalities. All teachers 
are certainly not outstanding in all 
such qualities as sensitivity, imagina- 
tion, teaching skill, and ability to 
stimulate. What a pity if a child 
should miss a year with lively, fun- 
loving Miss Brown for a_ second 
year with able but pedestrian Miss 
Jones! 

Moreover, perhaps we may best 
help the slow-starting child by see- 
ing to it that all teachers are ready 
to take children where they find 
them. If all teachers understand that 
their task is to help children move 
ahead according to their individual 
abilities, we lessen the need for hav- 


AILEEN W. ROBINSON 


ing some teachers who move forward 
to the next higher grade with their 
pupils. 


Intelligent Flexibility 

All these practices—chronological 
grouping, inter-age grouping, the 
primary school, and the continuing- 
teacher plan—have much good to 
offer. But we must beware of de- 
pending too much on any stereo- 
typed school pattern to meet the 
needs of children. 

If we are to meet adequately those 
needs—social, emotional, and _ intel- 
lectual—we must depend primarily 
upon our increasing knowledge con- 
cerning individual youngsters, group 
behavior, and teachers. And we must 
ever seek intelligent flexibility in our 
school patterns. + 


Other comments—pro and con 


In last October’s JOURNAL, our “Ques- 
tion of the Month” asked: “Should a 
teacher move with his class when it is 
promoted to the next grade?” Some of 
the many replies were published in the 
“Our Readers Write” column of the 
December JouRNAL. Other replies are 
printed here as a part of this feature on 
the continuing teacher. 

Most of our reader comments thus far 
have come from classroom teachers. We 
are eager to have comments from stu- 
dents, parents, and administrators also. 


Grades Six, Seven, and Eight 


I THINK the teacher should move with 
his class, especially thru grades six, 
seven, and eight. Such a teacher would 
know each child’s abilities and charac- 
teristics. The teacher would be familiar 
with former studies of the class, thus 
knowing what background knowledge 
and individual skills to expect of each 
child. 

Too much departmentalization of 
study may cause individual youngsters 
confusion, overwork, and _ frustration. 
The teacher who remains with his pupils 
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for two or three years can correlate 
classwork and avoid unnecessary dupli- 
cation. 

This opportunity for the teacher to 
be with the same youngsters for several 
years was one of the great advantages of 
the one-room rural school.—ALMA L. 
TEICHMAN, 214 Jefferson Avenue, Harri- 
son, Ohio. 


Well Accomplish More This Year 
Because I am now enjoying the ex- 
perience of being a continuing teacher, 
my answer is “yes.” A teacher must know 
the personalities, abilities, and back- 
grounds of his pupils before he can ad- 
just subjectmatter to the youngsters. 
Last year I became acquainted with 
my pupils and their parents. This fall 
we were able to start where we left off 
last spring. With my greater understand- 
ing of the youngsters, I feel we will 
surely accomplish more this year. 
Children who continue with the same 
teacher face fewer problems of adjust- 
ment. These youngsters feel more secure 
—just as does a teacher who continues to 
work with the same principal or super- 


visor. — MARJORIE LARSON, sixth - grade 
teacher, Lincoln School, Huron, S. D. 


Continuity in Learning Process 


IF TEACHERS were to spend two years 
with the same youngsters, it would give 
greater continuity to the learning proc- 
ess. It’s unfortunate that after a teacher 
becomes wellacquainted with a young- 
ster’s study habits and other characteris- 
tics, the child moves on to another class 
and another teacher. There follows an- 
other period of readjustment during 
which pupil and teacher must begin 
again to get to know each other. 

The continuing-teacher plan would 
also result in greater cooperation be- 
tween home and school because parents 
and the teacher would have more oppor- 
tunities to become acquainted. And 
teachers would find it stimulating to 
teach new courses and work with differ- 
ent age groups. 

Only in the rare cases of a personality 
clash between teacher and pupil would 
a change seem in order. Perhaps a trend 
in the direction of the teacher’s remain- 
ing with his pupils is indicated by the 
switch to yearly rather than half-yearly 


promotions. — JERRY G. KESHIAN, sixth- 
grade teacher, Willow Road School, 


Valley Stream, N. Y. 


Clese Pupil-Teacher Association 

THE primary purpose of a teacher is 
to assist parents in educating their chil- 
dren. The teacher helps children de- 
velop physically, mentally, socially, 
morally, and emotionally. Children are 
able to learn most effectively thru close 
association with one teacher.—FRANK C. 
MARMO, Robert Treat School, Newark, 


N. J. 


Godspeed at End of Year 


AttHo the last day of school may 
bring into a teacher’s throat a lump as 
large as a grapefruit, it is best I think 
to bid the youngsters Godspeed and get 
set for a new group in September. If we 
follow along with one group of young- 
sters, we carry with us our prejudices 
and possible personality clashes. 

Most of the youngsters probably 
would rather have a new face before 
them, anyway. Tho they hate to leave 
one teacher, 
enough 


most of them _ readily 
transfer their affection and 
loyalty to their next teacher.—ALMA H. 
snow, 707 Brookfield Brook- 
field, Mo. 


Avenue, 


A Great Timesaver 

Tuts year, for the first time, I moved 
with a class from the third to the fourth 
grade. I definitely believe the practice is 
a great help and timesaver for both 
teacher and pupil. 

This September we lost no time in 
getting into actual schoolwork on the 





HOSE of us who work with boys 
and girls seek 
meet the 


constantly to 
indi- 
ourselves 


needs of growing 


viduals. Olten we find 
bound by patterns which seem to 
block our efforts to meet these needs. 

The grade organization of elemen- 
tary schools is such a pattern. ‘Too 
often, rigid standards of promotion 
and subjectmatter mastery have pre- 
vented youngsters from = achieving 
needed success experiences or trom 
enjoying the companionship of chil- 


dren of their own age. 


Promising Developments 


have de- 
veloped a number of technics which 
seem to overcome some of the dis- 
advantages of the rigid grade system. 
The practice of promoting a teacher 
along with his pupils is one of these 
promising developments. Such a 
teacher is known as a continuing 


Fortunately, educators 


teacher. 

But before we discuss in more de- 
tail the continuing teacher, let's 
consider briefly some of the other 
ways in which educators are trying 
to solve the problems of a rigid 
grade system: 

For more than 25 years schools 
have experimented with chronologi- 
cal grouping—sometimes known as 
100°%, promotion. Today it is fairly 
common to find youngsters assigned 
to classes according to age, even in 
school systems which still cling to 
grade terminology. 

Another experimental 
that appears helpful is 
grouping. This technic was devel- 
oped about 15 years ago by teachers 
of the Highcrest School in Wilmette, 
[ilinois. 


practice 


inter-age 


This plan permits children of var- 
ious ages to work together in the 
same classroom. Rigid grade lines 
are abolished. We know that such a 
plan has both social and academic 
benefits. And such an idea should 
not startle too much a nation that 
came of age in the one-room rural 
school. 

Many communities have tried 
variations of the ungraded primary 
school plan. Under this practice, 
children remain with one teacher 
for the first three years of school. 
The teacher, realizing that not all 
youngsters learn to read at six, can 
rest assured that she herself will be 


Mrs. Robinson is principal, Edgewood 
Elementary School, Scarsdale, New York. 
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“We're tickled to be promoted to the second grade 
but we wish you knew enough to teach us there, too!” 


on hand to teach them at seven or 
eight when they are ready to catch 
up quickly with their fellows. Slow 
learners are generally permitted to 
spend a fourth year in the primary 
school. 


The Continuing Teacher 


Now let’s look more closely at 
the continuing-teacher plan. Many 
schools that find the primary school 
too radical a pattern to adopt have 
tried the continuing-teacher plan 
with some success. These schools 
commonly have their teachers stay 
with a group for two years. 


Proponents of this practice point 
out that children benefit when they 
do not need to adjust to so many 
teacher personalities during the 
early school years. These supporters 
say that a teacher moving with his 
group can carry along a slow-starting 
youngster who might face failure if 
promoted to another ciass. 

Teachers agree that a continuing 
teacher saves himself much time be- 
cause over the years he has fewer 
youngsters to become acquainted 
with. He also has greater opportuni- 
ties to know these youngsters well. 

The continuing-teacher plan may 
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Ts it advisable for a teacher to 


remain with one group of children 


more than a year? 


have some drawbacks, however. 
Some educators feel that children 
profit from the enriching experience 
of coming in contact with a variety 
of teacher personalities. All teachers 
are certainly not outstanding in all 
such qualities as sensitivity, imagina- 
tion, teaching skill, and ability to 
stimulate. What a pity if a child 
should miss a year with lively, fun- 
loving Miss Brown for a_ second 
year with able but pedestrian Miss 
Jones! 

Moreover, perhaps we may best 
help the slow-starting child by see- 
ing to it that all teachers are ready 
to take children where they find 
them. If all teachers understand that 
their task is to help children move 
ahead according to their individual 
abilities, we lessen the need for hav- 


AILEEN W. ROBINSON 


ing some teachers who move forward 
to the next higher grade with their 
pupils. 


Intelligent Flexibility 

All these practices—chronological 
grouping, inter-age grouping, the 
primary school, and the continuing- 
teacher plan—have much good to 
offer. But we must beware of de- 
pending too much on any stereo- 
typed school pattern to meet the 
needs of children. 

If we are to meet adequately those 
needs—social, emotional, and _ intel- 
lectual—we must depend primarily 
upon our increasing knowledge con- 
cerning individual youngsters, group 
behavior, and teachers. And we must 
ever seek intelligent flexibility in our 
school patterns. + 


Other comments—pro and con 


In last October’s JOURNAL, our “Ques- 
tion of the Month” asked: “Should a 
teacher move with his class when it is 
promoted to the next grade?” Some of 
the many replies were published in the 
“Our Readers Write” column of the 
December JouRNAL. Other replies are 
printed here as a part of this feature on 
the continuing teacher. 

Most of our reader comments thus far 
have come from classroom teachers. We 
are eager to have comments from stu- 
dents, parents, and administrators also. 


Grades Six, Seven, and Eight 


I THINK the teacher should move with 
his class, especially thru grades six, 
seven, and eight. Such a teacher would 
know each child’s abilities and charac- 
teristics. The teacher would be familiar 
with former studies of the class, thus 
knowing what background knowledge 
and individual skills to expect of each 
child. 

Too much departmentalization of 
study may cause individual youngsters 
confusion, overwork, and _ frustration. 
The teacher who remains with his pupils 
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for two or three years can correlate 
classwork and avoid unnecessary dupli- 
cation. 

This opportunity for the teacher to 
be with the same youngsters for several 
years was one of the great advantages of 
the one-room rural school.—ALMA L. 
TEICHMAN, 214 Jefferson Avenue, Harri- 
son, Ohio. 


Well Accomplish More This Year 
Because I am now enjoying the ex- 
perience of being a continuing teacher, 
my answer is “‘yes.”” A teacher must know 
the personalities, abilities, and back- 
grounds of his pupils before he can ad- 
just subjectmatter to the youngsters. 
Last year I became acquainted with 
my pupils and their parents. This fall 
we were able to start where we left off 
last spring. With my greater understand- 
ing of the youngsters, I feel we will 
surely accomplish more this year. 
Children who continue with the same 
teacher face fewer problems of adjust- 
ment. These youngsters feel more secure 
—just as does a teacher who continues to 
work with the same principal or super- 


visor. — MARJORIE LARSON, sixth - grade 
teacher, Lincoln School, Huron, S. D. 


Continuity in Learning Process 


IF TEACHERS were to spend two years 
with the same youngsters, it would give 
greater continuity to the learning proc- 
ess. It’s unfortunate that after a teacher 
becomes wellacquainted with a young- 
ster’s study habits and other characteris- 
tics, the child moves on to another class 
and another teacher. There follows an- 
other period of readjustment during 
which pupil and teacher must begin 
again to get to know each other. 

The continuing-teacher plan would 
also result in greater cooperation be- 
tween home and school because parents 
and the teacher would have more oppor- 
tunities to become acquainted. And 
teachers would find it stimulating to 
teach new courses and work with differ- 
ent age groups. 

Only in the rare cases of a personality 
clash between teacher and pupil would 
a change seem in order. Perhaps a trend 
in the direction of the teacher’s remain- 
ing with his pupils is indicated by the 
switch to yearly rather than half-yearly 
promotions. — JERRY G. KESHIAN, sixth- 
grade teacher, Willow Road _ School, 
Valley Stream, N. Y. 


Clese Pupil-Teacher Association 

THE primary purpose of a teacher is 
to assist parents in educating their chil- 
dren. The teacher helps children de- 
velop physically, mentally, socially, 
morally, and emotionally. Children are 
able to learn most effectively thru close 
association with one teacher.—FRANK C. 
MARMO, Robert Treat School, Newark, 
N. J. 


Godspeed at End of Year 


Attuo the last day of school may 
bring into a teacher’s throat a lump as 
large as a grapefruit, it is best I think 
to bid the youngsters Godspeed and get 
set for a new group in September. If we 
follow along with one group of young- 
sters, we carry with us our prejudices 
and possible personality clashes. 

Most of the youngsters probably 
would rather have a new face before 
them, anyway. Tho they hate to leave 
one teacher, most of them readily 
enough transfer their affection and 
loyalty to their next teacher.—ALMA H. 
snow, 707 Brookfield Avenue, Brook- 
field, Mo. 


A Great Timesaver 

Tuts year, for the first time, I moved 
with a class from the third to the fourth 
grade. I definitely believe the practice is 
a great help and timesaver for both 
teacher and pupil. 

This September we lost no time in 
getting into actual schoolwork on the 








first day of school. I knew the family 
background of each youngster, just 
where the child had left off last June, 
and what his progress would probably 
be. — MARGARET H. RUPP, fourth - 
teacher, Penn School, Carlisle, Pa. 


grade 


Teachers Have Unique Offerings 

Every teacher has some unique offer- 
ing for his students. The varied back- 
vrounds of teachers mean new = ap- 
proaches, new ideas, and new inspira- 
tions to enrich the lives of students. 
| think we should encourage youngsters 
to increase the variety of their personal 
contacts by working with many teachers 
and other resource people. — JOHN G. 
STUART, circulation director, The School 
Executive, 470 Fourth New 
York, N. Y. 


Avenue, 


One Year Is Just a Beginning 


Wuy do I want to follow my class? 
It’s hard to put down all the enthusiastic 
reasons | have after spending a school- 
vear with more than 30 six- and seven- 
vear-olds. But here’s a summary: 

For 40 weeks I’ve tried to understand 
these youngsters. I've begun to think I 
know why Judy is so quiet, why Wilbur 
prefers to color on his desk rather than 
on paper, why John insists that he 
always be the first one. I've worked with 
the youngsters as a group and as 
individuals. I’ve visited in their homes 
and am aware of many of their back- 
ground experiences. I know the young- 
sters. And they know me—my standards 
and my aims. 

How much fun it would be if next 
year we could go on together. How much 
surer and more competent the young- 
sters would feel when they returned to 
school in September. Problems un- 
settled in the first 40 weeks could be 
worked on again with hope of success. 
‘The youngsters and I would all profit 
from our greater experience with each 
other. 

That’s why I want to be promoted, 
to0. — MARION S. HALLOCH, first - grade 
teacher, Bloomfield Central School, East 
Bloomfield, N. Y. 


Child Needs Many Teachers 


CHILDREN profit when they meet new 
teacher personalities. Different teachers 
stress different phases of development 
and have different backgrounds, ideas, 
and attitudes.—MARGARET NIEDERHOUSE, 
911 N. Marion, Florence, Kans. 


Benefits Outweigh Drawbacks 


WE HAVE adopted the continuing- 
teacher plan at our school this year. Tho 
it is too early to speak conclusively, I 
think the advantages of the plan out- 
weigh the disadvantages. 

The teacher has a better knowledge of 
the pupils’ backgrounds, attitudes, and 
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abilities. This makes for better teaching 
of both subjectmatter and intangible 
values. 

Loss of the beneficial impact which a 
new teacher might make on a child’s 
personality is a distinct disadvantage of 
the plan. The possibilities of a young- 
ster’s being stuck with a poor teacher or 
of a child’s becoming a teacher’s pet are 
other disadvantages.—C. M. JENKINS, JR., 
Central School, Las Cruces, N. Mex. 


Successful Living Depends on 
Vaking Adjustments 

OFrreN we may wish to move on with 
a class because of personal attachments 
to pupils. But for the sake of the young- 
sters, the teacher should remain behind. 
Successful living depends a great deal 
on successfully adjusting to the people 
with whom one works each day. The 
child learns to make this adjustment in 
a small way when he meets with a new 
teacher each year. 

Moreover, many teachers have special- 
ized in one area of study and are not 
qualified to lead students thru different 
phases of study.—CHRISTINE FARIS, Box 
621, Jackson, Ky. 


Some Teachers Move Down, Too 


AN IMPORTANT factor to consider be- 
fore adopting the continuing - teacher 


plan is this: While some teachers are 


moving upward one erade each year, 
other teachers will be starting again at 
a level two or three grades lower. This 
situation will have the advantage of 
keeping teachers informed concerning 
the background problems of the grades 
they teach. But the situation may also 
present problems of adjustment in atti- 
tude and technic for teachers themselves. 
—GRACE GARDNER, first-grade teacher, 
Ridge Road Elementary School, North 
Haven, Conn. 


Variety in Teaching Same Grade 

YESTERDAY a pupil remarked to me, “I 
don’t think I'd like to be a teacher; I 
wouldn’t like to teach the same things 
year after year.” 

“I don’t teach the same things,” I re- 
plied. 

“Oh, yes, you do,” Mildred retorted. 
“You're teaching the sixth-graders about 
the nominative case just like you taught 
us last year.” 

“Mildred,” I explained, “you don’t 
understand. I’m not teaching language, 
history, and arithmetic. I’m teaching 
girls and boys. And in 14 years I’ve not 
taught two who were exactly alike.” 

“Aw, shucks,” she replied skeptically. 
She wouldn't have been Mildred if she'd 
said anything else.—wiLLARD M. HAYES, 
White Plains Elementary School, Gaff- 
ney, S.C, 





“T wanna learn ta read”’ 


‘H , 
ELLO, young lady. What can we do 
to help you this morning? Do you 


have a report card?” 


“No, sir. I never been ta school. 
I'm eight years old. I wanna learn ta 
read stories an’ the Bible. Can’t no- 


body read at our house.” 


The serious-faced youngster seemed 


Michigan, and then cotton-picking 
back in the South. Thus winds the 
endless trail of our migrant workers 
—homeless parents and cheated chil- 
dren. 

I took Mary to my wife’s first-grade 
class. In the next few days, we made 
hopeful plans for Mary and watched 


unafraid as she pressed up to my desk 
in the crowded office. This steamy 
first day of summer school was a big 
day for her, and she knew it. 

Her dark face was scrubbed; her 
black eyes sparkled. Her faded cotton 
dress was clean. A couple of torn 
cloth strips held her hair in two neat 
braids. Clutched under her arm was a 
bundle wrapped in newspaper. Dark 
grease splotches showed thru it. In- 
side would be soggy biscuits, with a 
chunk of fat, fried meat, or a hard- 
fried egg. 

I soon learned that my little visi- 
tor’s name was Mary. Interrupting for 
a moment my registering of new 
pupils, I followed the brief story of 
Mary’s life. It was early vegetables in 
Texas, strawberries and cotton-chop- 
ping in Arkansas, tomatoes in In- 
diana, beans, berries, and fruit in 


for chances to help her. She had an 
alert mind, and her eagerness to learn 
was pathetic. 

Prematurely grown up and de- 
termined to make her own way in the 
world, Mary was a sturdy soul. But 
she made friends easily and quickly. 
Seeming to sense how I valued her 
greetings, she sought out opportuni- 
ties to speak to me in the halls and 
on the playground. 

For two weeks Mary attended 
school regularly. Then she was miss- 
ing. Her family had moved on again. 

That was five-and-a-half years ago. 
Now Mary’s nearly 14 years old. I 
wonder where she is today. I wonder 
whether the years have dried up her 
flashing smile or dimmed her earnest 
hopes. I wonder whether Mary ever 
learned to read. 

—FRED BOYD, Leachville, Arkansas. 
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The Disadvantaged 


HE people of the United States 

have proclaimed to the world 
that “all men are created equal”; 
that is, they are equal in rights. 
Equality of educational opportunity 
is everywhere accepted as an Ameri- 
can doctrine. 

But our practices are far below our 
ideals. Educational and other social 
opportunities for several million 
Americans are below any tolerable 
standard. Disadvantaged people are 
found in all parts of the country. 

In 1945 there were more than 1.4 
million farms yielding a gross farm 
income of less than $600; about 900,- 
000 yielding less than $400; and over 
450,000 yielding less than $250. On 
these farms approximately 6.3 mil- 
lion men, women, and _ children 
lived, including at least 2 million 
children of school age whose lives 
were disadvantaged because of their 
families’ low purchasing power. 


Migrants and Other Hired 
Farm Workers 


In 1945 there were nearly 1.9 mil- 
lion farm tenants, 31.7% of the na- 
tion’s farm operators. Of that num- 
ber nearly 1.5 million were tenants 
—“share croppers”’—who gave the 
landowners a share of the crops pro- 
duced. 

About 600,000 families of the hired 
farm workers were migratory labor- 
ers who followed the crops. These 
laborers, except about 120,000 im- 
ported foreign workers, came chiefly 
from the agricultural areas of low 
income, overpopulation, and excess 
labor supply. They included mem- 
bers of various racial groups. 

They were characterized by insufh- 
cient employment security; low an- 
nual earnings; illiteracy or near il- 
literacy; high infant mortality rates; 
high morbidity rates; and exclusion 
from the benefits of minimum wage 
laws, fair labor standards, unemploy- 
ment compensation, workmen’s com- 
pensation, and old-age insurance. 

The children of migrants are often 
not welcomed by the community. 
When the harvests are over, the mi- 
grants are expected and often com- 
pelled to move on. In addition to 
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Educational and other 
social opportunities 
are below any tolerable 
standard for several 


million Americans. 


frequent poor teaching for migrants, 
school home visitors are usually not 
employed; and attendance officers, if 
there are any, are mere police of- 
ficers. 


Disadvantaged Rural Nonfarm 
People 


Many rural nonfarm communities 
have an undue share of disad- 
vantaged people. Over half the na- 
tion’s workers engaged in mining, 
lumbering, and furniture, lumber- 
products, and cotton-textile indus- 
tries live in rural areas. With the 
advent of organized labor in these 
industries during recent years, wages, 
hours, and working conditions have 
improved. But living conditions, 
housing, and health services and 
standards are, with a few exceptions, 
exceedingly low. Community life is 
often of the poorest quality. School 
facilities in some areas are poor. 


Education of Negroes 


The largest minority group in the 
United States is the Negroes. There 
were about 13 million in 1940 and 
almost 15 million in 1947. The Ne- 
groes are to a large extent concen- 
trated in rural areas and in 17 states 
and the District of Columbia that 
maintain legally segregated schools 
for Negroes. 

A disproportionate number of 
Negroes are among the lowest income 
groups. They have higher maternal 
and infant death rates, higher mor- 
bidity rates, and a lower life ex- 
pectancy than their white neighbors. 
They live under legal, extralegal, and 
social segregation; fewer occupations 
are available to them than to white 





people; and they have an undue 
share of the poorest schools in the 
nation. 

In spite of all the unfavorable 
aspects of Negro education today, 
great progress has been made in the 
last 85 years. At the close of the war 
between the states, some 85% to 90% 
of all Negroes were illiterate. There 
were scarcely any schools for them, 
and the South was economically 
prostrate. Today, there are several 
thousand elementary schools and 
about 2500 highschools for Negroes. 
There are about 2.25 million Negro 
children in elementary schools and 
300,000 in highschools. 


Education of Indians 


The welfare, including education, 
of more than 350,000 Indians who 
are wards of the United States gov- 
ernment comprises one of the most 
exclusively federal problems. Even 
if there were no written treaties and 
laws on the subject, the moral obli- 
gations of the people of the United 
States for the welfare of the natives 
who originally owned all the country 
would be great indeed. 

An example of unmet obligations 
is our failure to carry out fully the 
treaty of 1870 with the Navajos of 
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New 


Mexico and = Arizona. The 
United States agreed to pay for a 
classroom and a teacher for each 30 
Navajo children 6 to 16 years old. In 
1946, altho there were 21,000 such 
children, only 6000 were in school. 
\nd there were not even adequate 
facilities or enough teachers for that 
~ number. 

The organization, administration, 
and financing of education for In- 
dians pose certain problems. Perhaps 
the most important is the develop- 
ment of the Indian school into a 
complete community center for chil- 
dren and adults. This consideration 
should have a marked effect on the 
consolidation of Indian schools. 

Many Indian children should at- 
tend regular public schools. But 
when they do, the public schools 
have an obligation to adjust their 
programs to meet the peculiar needs 
of the Indian pupils. The whole 
program calls for teachers specially 
trained for the job of teaching In- 
dians and for adequate supervisory 
and administrative services. The fi- 
nancing of a program is clearly a 
moral and legal responsibility of the 
federal government. 

What of the unfortunate day-by- 
day implications of their disadvan- 
tages for the lives of these children? 
Many of them, for example, have 
had so few contacts with the rank 
and file of the citizens of this na- 
tion that they have never had an 
opportunity to learn English. 


Spanish- Americans 

There is an especially large num- 
ber of Spanish-speaking families 
among the disadvantaged. Children 
from these families require foreign- 
language speaking teachers to help 
them take their place in the public 
schools and to acquire English as 
their learning tool. 


Physical Needs 

Children of disadvantaged areas 
often have health and dietary de- 
ficiencies which must be corrected 
before they have the energy to par- 
ticipate in a school program. 

Also the low economic status of 
the disadvantaged family often pre- 
vents the purchase of sufficient cloth- 
ing to dress the child adequately. 

Differences in background and 
economic status have often set the 
disadvantaged child apart from his 
contemporaries in the community so 
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that he is made to feel ill at ease 
when he enters a greup. 

Among the most urgent needs in 
the education of disadvantaged 
groups in rural areas are these: 

[1] Schools must be made avail- 
able for all children, and children 
must attend school. 

[2] These accomplishments in- 
volve increased state support of pub- 
lic schools with the additional funds 
going where the need is greatest. 

[3] Federal appropriations should 
be made to the states for equalizing 
educational opportunities, with 
ample safeguards to guarantee that 
the minorities in separate schools get 
their fair share of funds. 

|4] Within the local school-admin- 
istrative units the schoolboards have 
a moral as well as a legal obligation 
to equalize opportunities. 

[5] Far more extensive facilities 
for pupil transportation should be 
provided, particularly for Negro stu- 
dents in rural areas. 

[6] Special financial aid thru state 
and federal funds should be given to 
maintain schools for children of mi- 
gratory agricultural workers. 

[7] An ample supply of specially 
prepared teachers is needed, paid 
superior salaries sufficient to get and 
keep their services. 

[8] Programs of instruction and 
activities based on the situations and 
needs of the disadvantaged should 
be developed. Such programs would 
lay special emphasis on manual 
training, arts, and crafts. 

[9] Specially adapted programs of 
vocational education should be avail- 
able for these groups. 

[10] Care for health needs is 
especially important, including in- 
struction in desirable health knowl- 
edge and practices, and making med- 
ical services available. 

[11] Special emphasis should be 
laid on instruction and practice in 
the use of the English language, es- 
pecially in its spoken form. 

[12] For Indians, instruction 
should be given in the written form 
of some of the native languages. 

[13] Programs of education should 
include instruction in the cultures 
from which these minority groups 
come, especially in the case of Ne- 
groes, Indians, and Spanish-Ameri- 
cans. 

[14] Special training is needed in 
the privileges and responsibilities of 
American citizenship in order that 


these groups may take their place in 
the national life. 

[15] If these disadvantaged groups 
are to become accepted, they must 
become acceptable. Such common- 
place matters as language, speech, 
manners, personal hygiene, dress, and 
the ordinary social amenities are of 
utmost importance in becoming so- 
cially accepted. 

The acquisition of all these habits, 
attributes, and skills depends in large 
measure upon the quality of the 
schooling afforded to each younger 
generation. 


Some Conclusions 


The United States continues to 
produce a million or more illiterates 
each year and several million more 
persons who are illeducated and woe- 
fully underschooled. In the case of 
migratory agricultural workers, the 
children are in most cases getting 
even less education than their par- 
ents received. 

If the states would but seriously 
set about placing a floor under edu- 
cational opportunity, the problem 
could be solved in a reasonable time. 
But no state has actually faced reali- 
ties. More money is provided, but it 
is too often concentrated on children 
who already have the most and on 
areas that are able to do still more. 

The federal government is almost 
totally devoid of any constructive 
action to help solve the problem. 

In short, we know what to do. But 
our professions far outrun our per- 
formances. The responsibility for 
what happens to the children in fam- 
ilies of these disadvantaged groups 
rests with all: the local community, 
the state, and the nation. Careful 
study and planning, plus intelligent 
cooperative action supported by ad- 
equate legislation, are necessary if 
these young citizens of America are 
to share in their birthright of free- 
dom and opportunity. These chil- 
dren have already paid a heavy pen- 
alty by having their lives begun in 
depressed areas of the country. The 
nation owes them a debt, and pay- 
ment should not be postponed. Chil- 
dren grow up quickly. 

—HOWARD A. DAWSON, director of 
Rural Service, NEA. Adapted from 
The Modern Rural School by Julian 
E. Butterworth and Dr. Dawson, 
1952, with permission of the publish- 
ers, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York. 
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The US Office of Education 


What is its 
history and what 


does it do? 


N THE US one federal agency is 

specifically required to “aid the 
people of the United States in the 
establishment and maintenance of 
efficient school systems and otherwise 
promote the cause of education thru- 
out the country.” That agency is the 
US Office of Education. 

But the Office of Education—in 
spite of its expanding activities—is 
a relatively weak agency. It spends 
only 1% of all federal funds allo- 
cated for educational purposes. 


History and Development 


The US Office of Education had its 
beginnings in 1867. In that year, 
as a result of legislation sponsored 
by Representative [later President] 
James A. Garfield, Congress estab- 
lished a Department of Education. 

Two years later, however, the de- 
partment was abolished; its functions 
were transferred to an office in the 
Department of the Interior, where 
they remained from 1869 to 1939. In 
1939 these functions were transferred 
to a newly created Office of Educa- 
tion in the Federal Security Agency. 
This is the present status of the 
agency informally known as the US 
Office of Education. 

The act of 1867 set forth as the 
chief function of the Department of 
Education the following task: to col- 
lect statistics and facts on education 
and to diffuse this information so as 
to promote the cause of education. 
This remains the chief function of 
the Office of Education. 

But the office also administers sev- 
eral programs.-It disburses funds for 
land-grant colleges and vocational 
education. In connection with this 
last task, the office exercises super- 
visory duties formerly held by the 
now-abolished Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education. 

During the 1930s the office admin- 
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istered parts of such emergency edu- 
cational programs as the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. In World War 
II the office helped channel some 
$400 million to the states for tech- 
nical, scientific, and war-production 
training. 

Since 1950 two new programs have 
been placed in the Office of Educa- 
tion. These involve aid to schools in 
federally affected areas and determi- 
nation of education's requirements 
for materials in short supply. 

Two acts of the Eighty-First Con- 
gress authorized the school-assistance 
program. It provides funds to aid in 
the construction, maintenance, and 
operation of schools in areas affected 
by federal activities. 

Thru its education-requirements 
program, the Office of Education in- 
forms the Defense Production Au- 
thority of construction needs of 
schools, colleges, and libraries. The 
DPA then allots to the Office of Edu- 
cation specified amounts of the con- 
trolled materials. 

In turn, the office receives from 
schools and colleges applications for 
these controlled materials. The office 
issues permits to begin building and 
to use specified amounts of the scarce 
materials—steel, copper, and alumi- 
num. 


Present Organization 


The US commissioner of educa- 
tion, appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate, heads the 
US Office of Education. This position 
is now held by Earl J. McGrath. 

Assistant commissioners head the 
office’s four operating divisions: 
state and local school systems, higher 
education, vocational education, and 
international education. There is 
also an assistant commissioner for 
veterans educational services. “Two 
other divisions administer the pro- 
grams for allotting scarce materials 
to school construction and for aiding 
schools in federally affected areas. 

Within the US commissioner’s of- 
fice are three branches which help 
the commissioner to see the over-all 
work of the office and to relate that 
work to national problems. The 
three branches are: administrative 
management, program development 


and coordination, and reports and 
publications. 

The office’s principal contact with 
teachers is thru its bulletins, reports 
of specialized studies, and other pub- 
lications. Staff members of the office 
often attend conferences as consult- 
ants and observers. 


Strengthening the Office 


Today, the federal government has 
no coordinating agency for educa- 
tional activities. Several other agen- 
cies conduct educational programs 
of greater scope than those operated 
by the Office of Education. On the 
whole, these other agencies don’t 
consult the Office of Education. 

This situation has developed be- 
cause of a fear on the part of the 
public that a more vigorous federal 
educational agency will lead to fed- 
eral control of education. But actual- 
ly the present setup encourages fed- 
eral control. Without a focal point 
on which to pin responsibility, there 
is virtually no citizen control or par- 
ticipation in federal educational 
activities. Noneducational agencies 
tend to bypass state school systems, 
thus leaving the way open to direct 
federal control of specialized pro- 
grams. 

In 1949 the Hoover Commission 
advocated a cabinet Department of 
Education and Welfare. 

For several years the NEA has 
urged that the Office of Education 
be made an independent agency un- 
der a National Board of Education. 
This would separate education from 
other welfare activity and would 
avoid the political pressure to which 
a cabinet head is subject. 

Certainly our federal government 
needs a central, independent, and 
professional agency to deal with edu- 
cation. Until we have such an agency, 
federal educational activities will 
continue as a series of uncoordinated 
and overlapping programs. 

—J. L. MCCASKILL, director, NEA 
Division of Legislation and Federal 
Relations. 





This is the last in a series of three arti- 
cles in which Dr. McCaskill has discussed 
federal educational policy and activities. 
“Evolution of Federal Educational Pol- 
icy” appeared in November 1952; “Edu- 
cation Is Big Business,” in December. 
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THE CONGRESS 






Senate 


Architect of the Capitol 
General Accounting 0 
Government Printing 0 

Library of Congress 


THe Constitution of the United Separation of powers is a tunda- 





States outlines the basic organization 
and powers of our federal govern- 
ment. But the Constitution has given 
determine 
many organizational details. 

Ihe tederal government has only 


to Congress power to 


those powers specifically granted to 
it by the Constitution [enwmnerated 
powers|, plus the power “to make 
all laws which shall be 
and proper for carrying into execu- 


necessary 


tion” the enumerated powers. 


LEGISLATIVE POWER | 


\tt federal law-making authority be- 
longs to the US Congress. 

The 
Senate 


two houses of Congress are the 
House of 
elected 


and Representatives. 
for 


lapping terms, with two Senators from 


Senators are six-year over- 
each state. Representatives are elected 
terms, with 
signed its total of Representatives on the 
basis of its population. Each state has at 
least one Representative. 

The and Repre- 
sentatives serving during the two-year 
term for which all Representatives are 


for two-vear each state as- 


body of Senators 


EXECUTIVE POWER 

Tur President’s main duty is to “take 
care that the laws be faithfully exe- 
cuted.” To enable the President to per- 
form this duty, executive departments 
and agencies have been created by Con- 
wress [see chart]. The heads of the de- 
partments form the Cabinet, a group of 
the President's close advisers. 

The President appoints many of the 
ofhcials in the executive branch of the 
government. Some of the most important 
appointments must be approved by the 
US Senate. Most federal employes are 
hired on the basis of civil-service tests 


mental principle in the organization 
of the federal government. Its func- 
tions are performed by legislative, 
executive, and = judicial branches. 
The power of each branch slightly 
overlaps the powers of the other 
branches. 

Our system of political parties and 
the day-to-day contacts of individuals 
in the different branches enable the 
government to develop policies and 
carry them out. 


Two 
the United States Congress 


Vested in the Houses of 


elected is called a Congress. The Eighty- 
Third Congress assembled January 3, 
1953. Each Congress holds two regular 
sessions. These begin on January 3 of 
each year of the two years of the term 
of the Congress (unless otherwise pro- 
vided by law). The President may call 
special sessions of Congress. 

Powers granted and denied to Con- 
gress and the manner of making laws 
are described in Article I of the Con- 
stitution. However, the committee 
tem and rules of procedure used by Con- 
gress are created by Congress. 


Sys- 


in the President of 
the United States of America 


Vested 


designed to determine an_ individual’s 
fitness for a particular position. 

The President makes recommenda- 
tions to Congress and has the right to 
veto bills passed by Congress. He makes 
treaties, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, and is commander-in-chief 
of the Armed Forces. In order to ad- 
minister laws, he may issue executive 
rules and regulations. 

In case of the President’s removal from 
office, or death, resignation, or inability 
to discharge his duties and powers, the 
Vicepresident becomes President. 


United States Botanic 
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JUDICIAL POWER 


THe judicial system of the federal gov- 
ernment is composed of the US Supreme 
Court, 11 circuit courts of appeals, 90 
district courts, and specialized courts. 

These federal courts have power in 
all cases arising under the US Constitu- 
tion and federal laws and _ treaties. 
Certain specific powers of the Supreme 
Court are listed in Article III, Section 2, 
Paragraph 1, of the Constitution. 
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EXECUTIVE 


THE PRESIDENT 
Executive Office of the President 
The White House Office 
Bureau of the Budget 
Council of Economic Advisers 
National Security Council 
National Security Resources Board 
Office of Defense Mobilization 
Office of the Director for Mutual Security 



























JUDICIAL 


The Supreme Court of the United States 


Circuit Courts of Appeals of the 
United States 
District Courts of the United States 
United States Court of Claims 
United States Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 
United States Customs Court 
Territorial Courts 



















DEPARTMENTS 


DEPARTMENT OF 
JUSTICE 





INDEPENDENT 
AGENCIES 






MEN} 
‘ATE 


DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 





Atomic Energy Commission 

Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System 

Civil Aeronautics Board 

Defense Materials Procurement Agency 

Defense Production Administration 

Defense Transport Administration 

Economic Stabilization Agency 

Export-Import Bank of Washington 

Federal Civil Defense Administration 

Federal Communications Commission Small Defense Plants Administration 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corporatior Smithsonian Institution 

Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service Tax Court of the United States 

Federal Power Commission 


Interstate Commerce Commission 

Mutual Security Agency 

National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
National Labor Relations Board 

National Mediation Board 

National Science Foundation 

Railroad Retirement Board 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
Selective Service System 
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Tennessee Valley Authority 
Federal Security Agency United States Civil Service Commission 


Federal Trade Commission United States Tariff Commission 
General Services Administration Veterans’ Administration 


Housing and Home Finance Agency 
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ies are listed here. This chart is based on the listing in the “United States Government Organization Manual 1952-1953," page 560. 
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Vested in the Supreme Court en « ene work of the er deg ane the many pactete opens 
R ted Chrtatn Other 018 Cauces Court involves the constitutionality of activities related to this feature are 
> state and federal laws. The US Constitu- these: [1] Find out the names of the 
tion is the supreme law of the land. If a US Senators from your state and the 
; US district courts have only original majority of the nine justices of the Su- US Representative from your district. 
jurisdiction. This means they can hear — preme Court find that a law is contrary {2] Find out why political parties 
only cases which have not been decided to the US Constitution, that law is in- have been called the invisible gov- 
by other courts. US circuit courts have — valid. This is known as the principle of ernment of the United States. [3] 
only appellate jurisdiction. This means judicial review of legislative acts. Pick a department or agency of the 
they can hear only cases that have been The US Supreme Court has _inter- US government and study its organi- 
appealed from the decision of a lower — preted the broad language of the Con- zation and functions. [4] Find the 
federal court. The US Supreme Court _ stitution to allow increased federal legis- “elastic clause” in the Constitution 
has both original and appellate jurisdic- lation in many fields, especially with and find out what is meant by im- 

tion, depending on the type of case. regard to social and economic affairs. plied powers. 
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VAILABILITY of television has 
A produced as great an opportu- 
nity for American education as any- 
thing in recent history. The question 
is, will educators seize the opportu- 
nity? 

Television is useful to education 
in a number of different ways. Cleve- 
landers already know it as a medium 
thru which college-credit courses can 
be presented, for Western Reserve 
University thru commercial station 
WEWS is now in its second year of 
presenting such courses. Course reg- 
istration and supplementary mate- 
rials are mailed; final examinations, 
given on campus. 


The TV Experiment 

Reserve began its telecourses as an 
experiment in the fall of 1951. The 
activity grew out of previous experi- 
ence in television programing and 
a conviction that the university has 
a responsibility for extending its in- 
structional resources as widely as pos- 
sible. For meeting this responsibility, 
the combination of television with 
home-study technics promised to be 
excellent. 
Arrangements for the contribution 
time and the use of facilities at 
station WEWS were completed—with 
the understanding that the one-year 
experiment would not cost the uni- 
versity anything. The Cleveland 
Foundation and seven Cleveland cit- 
izens agreed to underwrite the first 
four courses on television; but the 
registrations were so numerous that 
no guarantors were needed after the 
first month. 


of 


As the result of our experiment, 
we do know that formal college-cred- 
it courses can be presented success- 
fully over television. We know, too, 
that students who enrol in such 
courses do as well and learn as much 
as the typical student in the class- 
room. 

Audience polls taken on several 
occasions indicated that these pro- 





Dr. White is vicepresident in charge of 
development, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, Ohio. The two previous 
articles in this series appeared in the 
September and October 1952 Journals. 
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or not TV: 





Will educators take advantage of their 
great new opportunity? Western Reserve 


University is showing one way to do it. 


JOHN F. WHITE 


grams attracted from 40,000 to 70,000 
listeners each morning, Heavy fan 
mail has indicated the impact made 
by these programs upon individuals 
and entire families. Sometimes 
groups gathered to watch and discuss 
the program together. Public librar- 
ies requested advance notice of books 
to be mentioned on telecasts in order 
that libraries might be ready for the 
numerous requests for them. 


Telecourses 


Recently a woman appeared at 
Cleveland College, the university's 
downtown parttime study center, and 
requested a list of all telecourses to 
be offered in the next three years! 
Her reason? She wanted to be certain 
that she had registered for nothing 
in Cleveland College which she 
might take later by television. 

The question is frequently asked 
whether one will be able to take an 
entire college program and complete 
all requirements for a college degree 
thru courses on television. This does 
not at present appear likely. 

In the first place, it is impossible 
to give laboratory courses over tele- 
vision, and since there is no satisfac- 
tory substitute for such courses in a 
college curriculum, that in_ itself 
would prevent graduation. It also ap- 
pears unlikely that we will ever offer 
over television the specialized courses 
which one encounters in the third 
and fourth years of college. 

Thus far, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity has offered two courses in 
psychology, and one each in geog- 
raphy, economics, music, literature, 
and the theater. Courses are now be- 
ing given in speech and biology. In 
January courses will begin in Far 





Third in a series of articles on 
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EDUCATIONAL 
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Eastern Affairs 
Speech. 

Entire areas of knowledge, how- 
ever, are yet to be tapped for presen- 
tation on television. A number of 
these will be offered when time per- 
mits, but no one yet has come up 
with a satisfactory means of teaching 
over television courses in college 
mathematics or advanced sciences 
and foreign languages, where per- 
sonal contacts are essential. 

Entering its second year of tele- 
courses last fall thru station WEWS, 
Reserve added a series of noncredit 
telecourses given on weekends over 
an eight-week period. One on Our 
American Government was followed 
by Festivals of Faith, a comparative- 
religion course explaining religious 
festivals and ceremonies. 

Plans are already underway for 
such a short course, Your Commu- 
nity Reports, to be offered beginning 
March 6. In this series annual re- 
ports of the mayor, county officers, 
welfare federation, community chest, 
and other community services will be 
analyzed by the responsible public 
servant. These will be coordinated 
with a series of discussions in var- 
ious areas of the community under 
trained discussion leaders. 

This type of adult education by 
television is perhaps even more im- 
portant than the _ college-credit 
courses. The “how-to-do-it” or pub- 
lic-information courses have broader 
appeal and can be most effective. 


and Your Child’s 


The Future of Educational TV 


What the future holds for educa- 
tional television no one can foretell. 
There are those who are working sin- 
cerely and diligently at the present 
time to establish regular television 
stations on channels set aside by the 
FCC for educational institutions. 

Other educators believe that the 
greatest opportunity lies in coopera- 
tion with commercial stations. As has 
been indicated, Western Reserve 
University belongs to that group. 
The next 20 years will tell which 
group is correct and whether educa- 
tion is to assume its rightful place 
in the television world. + 
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HEN the board of public in- 

struction for Dade County, 
Florida, voted on June 20, 1951, not 
to reappoint 16 teachers at the 
Miami Technical Highschool, the 
Dade County Classroom Teachers 
Association, with the approval of the 
Florida Education Association, re- 
quested the NEA Defense Commis- 
sion to conduct an_ investigation. 
The charges were as follows: 

[1] The board of public instruc- 
tion has not shown sufficient cause 
for not reappointing the teachers. 

[2] The teachers were not notified 
of the action taken until after the 
close of the school term. The law 
states that such action by the board 
should take place four weeks before 
the end of the school term and the 
teachers be notified of it. 

[3] Six of the teachers were granted 
professional leave to attend summer 
school to qualify for positions to 
which the persons granting the leave 
knew they had no intention of ap- 
pointing them. 

[4] The board of public instruc- 
tion has failed to make available to 
the teachers involved and the class- 
room teachers executive committee 
all of the facts in the case. 


Commission Undertakes 
Investigation 


In the succeeding months a special 
investigating committee composed of 
the following was set up by the 
Defense Comunission: 

Chairman, A. C. Flora, retired 
superintendent of scltools, Columbia, 
South Carolina, and chairman of the 
NEA Board of Trustees; Raymond 
Heim, state director of vocational 
education and professor of educa- 
tion, University of Delaware; Edwin 
T. Coulbourn, chairman of the 
school board of Suffolk, Virginia, 
immediate pastpresident, Virginia 
School Trustees Association, and 
member of firm of Coulbourn and 
McLemore, attorneys; John M. 
Foote, former director of administra- 
tion and finance, State Department 
of Education, Baton Rouge, Louis- 
iana; Mary Odin Haas, president of 
the Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, Mississippi Education Associa- 
tion, Biloxi; and Claudia Hardy, co- 
ordinator of distributive education, 
Sidney Lanier Highschool, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 





Dr. Flora is chairman of the NEA Board 
of Trustees. 
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Partisan 


Politics 


in School Administration 


On January 20, 1952, the commit- 
tee began hearings in Miami. 

Much of the difficulty appeared to 
center around the personality of the 
assistant superintendent in charge of 
vocational and adult education, who 
recently resigned from the Dade 
County school system. In 1948, short- 
ly after he had joined the Dade 
County staff as the 
director of voca- 
tional education, 
he ran for the office 
of state superin- 
tendent of public 
instruction against 
the present incumbent. Since that 
time, friction has existed between 
the state department of public in- 
struction and the assistant superin- 
tendent. 

At the Miami Technical High- 
school teachers divided into pro- and 
anti-administration factions. Signs of 
fear and low morale among the 
teaching staff appeared. Many in- 
structors felt that their tenure de- 
pended upon political considerations 
rather than on professional merit. 

On a number of occasions between 
1949 and the time of the NEA in- 
vestigation, flare-ups occurred. Many 
experienced teachers who did not 
support the assistant superintendent 
politically were declared “surplus” 
and found themselves without classes 
to teach or duties to perform. ‘They 
had to look elsewhere in the school 
system for teaching positions. 
Teacher-turnover at the school be- 
came unduly high. 

In 1950, the assistant superin- 
tendent [then known as the director 
of vocational education] was not re- 
appointed for the following year. 
However, the newly elected board of 


A. C. 


FLORA 


public instruction for Dade County, 
which took office on January 1, 1951, 
appointed the former director of vo- 
cational education to the position of 
assistant superintendent in charge of 
vocational and adult education. 

Shortly after the new assistant su- 
perintendent began his duties, the 
principal of the Miami Technical 
Highschool was re- 
called to the armed 
services. Pending 
appointment of a 
new principal, the 
assistant superin- 
tendent set up an 
administrative committee composed 
of five department heads. 

One of the first assignments given 
this committee was to prepare a rat- 
ing scale to evaluate the services of 
the teaching staff. After preparing 
the rating scale, the committee 
visited classrooms and made recom- 
mendations to the assistant superin- 
tendent for appointments and non- 
reappointments. The teachers being 
rated had no part in planning the 
rating scale nor opportunity to sce 
it before it was applied. 

It was obvious that the assistant 
superintendent and the administra- 
tive committee placed too much faith 
in this rating scale, which they re- 
varded as an objective measuring 
stick designed to eliminate personal 
bias. Had they been familiar with re- 
cent professional literature on rating 
scales for teacher evaluation, they 
would have recognized the limita- 
tions of any one instrument. 


Findings of the Investigation 


Since the administrative commit 
tee claimed that some of the 16 
teachers were instigators of a student 





Report of a Defense Commission 
investigation in Miami, Florida 
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“disturbance,” it is important to note 


that the recommendations for ter- 
mination of the contracts of the 16 
teachers were sent in 10 days before 
the student demonstration occurred. 
Following the “disturbance” the su- 
perintendent and the board of public 
instruction gathered testimony from 
students and teachers at the school. 
Examination of the affidavits taken 
indicated that the 16 teachers could 
not be held responsible for the affair. 
In fact, a number of students placed 
much of the responsibility for the 
incident on the administrative com- 
mittee. 

The board of public instruction 
granted no formal hearing to the 
teachers who were not reappointed. 
The new tenure law did not go into 
effect until July 1, 1951. The board 
minutes indicate that the board 
voted three to two against granting 
a hearing requested by the 16 teach- 
ers. Individual board members sat in 
on meetings of the assistant superin- 
tendent, a representative of the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
some of the 16 teachers. But the 16 
teachers in no way considered this a 
settlement of their case. 

A number of people testified be- 
fore the investigating committee 
that the assistant superintendent had 
some kind of mysterious hold over 
the superintendent. Teachers and 
citizens stated that the  superin- 
tendent had been an excellent ad- 


ministrator until the assistant super- 
intendent in charge of vocational 
and adult education came into the 
Dade County school system. 

The basic difficulty in this Miami 
controversy is related to the political 
selection of school officials. The De- 








Freedom is placed in jeopardy 
more by those who will not ex- 
ercise it than by those who will 
not permit it. Indifference opens 
more gates to the enemy than 
does tyranny. 

—Edwin McNeill Poteat 





fense Commission is convinced that 
the children in Florida would be 
better served if the state superin- 
tendent and the county superin- 
tendents were selected by state and 
county boards of education respec- 
tively. 

Under the present law in Florida 
a superintendent is responsible to 
the electorate rather than to the 
board of public instruction, mem- 
bers of which are also elected by the 
people. It is a basic principle in 
school administration, however, that 
the primary function of a board of 
education is to formulate policy, 
while that of the superintendent is 
to execute it. Sound administration 
requires that the person charged 
with executing policy be responsible 
to the body formulating it. 


Recommendations Made 


In the section of this report en- 
titled “Conclusions and Recommen- 
dations” the committee said: 

[1] To improve the program of 
vocational education in the Dade 
County school system there is a need 
for better professional leadership 
and supervision. 

[2] A system of administration and 
supervision under a highly qualified 
assistant superintendent in charge of 
vocational and adult education 
should be worked out with the co- 
operation of the entire vocational 
staff. Supervisors should be selected 
on their ability to win friendly co- 
operation and to stimulate profes- 
sional growth. 

[3] Much emphasis needs to be 
placed on good personnel practices 
in order to develop harmony and 
good will among the staff. More at- 
tention should be given to the im- 
provement of staff rather than to a 
search for deficiencies. 

[4] In order to lessen political in- 
fluences and activities in the Dade 
County schools, the superintendent 
should be appointed by the board 
rather than elected by the people. 

[5] Immediate steps should be 
taken to eliminate misunderstand- 
ings which exist between the Dade 
County school administration and 
the state department of public in- 
struction. + 





A Toast for the New Year 


D car Beginning Teacher, I offer 
you a familiar Spanish toast as 1953 
appears. May the New Year bring 
you: Salud, pesetas y amor y tiempo 
para gozarlas! 

Salud—Health, the usual kind, of 
course, with proper enzymes, vitamins, 
and satisfactory neurological patterns. 
And in addition, the social health 
that recognizes more than eyes alone 
behold; that seeks and therefore finds 
a more splendid growth in children, 
in mature associates, even in a trou- 
bled civilization. The health that cul- 
tivates dubious human reactions into 
healthful human relations by apply- 
ing the same principles to adults as 
are used to assist children. Real faith, 
genuine courtesy, and honest motiva- 
tion weren't fluctuating according to 
birthdays last time we checked. 

Pesetas—Wealth, indeed, yes. There 
is always that indispensable gratifica- 


tion in teaching (recommended some- 
times too glibly by those who would 
be richer if you and your coworkers 
kindly accepted compliments instead 
of cash). But may you also have the 
wealth that pays debts, the wealth 
that pays the expenses of healthful 
growth. 

And since we’re being wishful, may 
you have a glimpse of the wealth that 
misers gloat over and that million- 
aires are careful not to lose. The kind 
one pays enormous taxes on. The 
sort that troubles trust funds and 
holding companies. Great heaps of 
fabulous treasure guarded by jewel- 
studded, fire-snorting dragons. 

But if you must settle for a sub- 
stantial raise next spring, consider the 
entire subject of school finance and 
professional growth with due respect 
and objectivity. 

Amor—Love, the beautiful concept 


that one person does not measure nor 
define nor prescribe for another. But 
may your experiences in 1953 enable 
you to see at least once among the 
ranks of teachers an example of ap- 
plied idealism so free from self or fear 
or rationalization that great good and 
great joy result—and the cost is never 
counted. 

...y tiempo para gozarlas!—Time 
to enjoy them, the health and wealth 
and love! Will there be time enough? 
Fortunately the objectives in this 
toast for your New Year are not 
items to be achieved and then en- 
joyed; they are present concomitants. 
So again for you, Beginning Teacher, 
Salud, pesetas y amor y tiempo para 
gozarlas! 

—MARJORIE C. ROBINSON, Committee 
for New Teachers, Tucson Education 
Association, Tucson, Arizona. 
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Plain talk about language 


Presentday needs require a longer and more intensive 
program of foreign-language study, says 


EACH those languages that have 

made major contributions to 
American speech and culture. That 
basic principle has guided us in plan- 
ning US highschool and college for- 
eign-language programs. 

As a result, French, German, Ital- 
ian, and Spanish are the foreign lan- 
guages most commonly taught in 
American highschools and colleges. 
Until recently, however, the historic 
cultural contributions of Latin gave 
that language a greater enrolment 
than any of the modern languages. 


Minor Role of Languages 

Language instruction is generally 
limited to secondary and higher edu- 
cation. But in recent years scattered 
communities in several states have 
sought to teach a foreign language 
(chiefly Spanish) in elementary 
schools [see the December JOURNAL, 
page 570]. Before 1900, many Mid- 
west grade schools gave instruction 
in German. 

The complaint is often voiced that 
Americans do not master foreign lan- 
guages as readily as Europeans — in 
fact, that Americans as a whole are 
not linguistically gifted. This asser- 
tion is of dubious validity [see the 
November JOURNAL, page 502]. As- 
suming that Americans are as intelli- 
gent as Europeans, there is no reason 
to believe that Americans and Euro- 
peans cannot learn languages with 
equal facility. 

It is true, however, that American 
instruction in foreign languages has 
not been notably effective as far as 
practical speaking knowledge is con- 
cerned. This is due to the lack of 
emphasis given foreign languages in 
our present curriculum. 

First, foreign languages are elec- 
tive; second, most students take a 
language for only two years, after 
beginning it at age 14 or 15; and, 
third, this makes it practically impos- 
sible to plan a unified course extend- 


ing thru four years of highschool 


Dr. Huebener is director of foreign lan- 
guages in the schools of New York City. 
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and continuing in college. Compare 
this with the common European 
practice of eight- or nine-vear courses 
which students begin at age 10 or 11. 

Since foreign languages are elec- 
tives, many students go thru high- 
school and even college without any 
contact with a foreign tongue. Gen- 
erally, even an academic student 
takes only one language. Gone are 
the days when it was customary to 
take three or four years of a first lan- 
guage and two or three years of a 
second, 

This is due in large measure to the 
fact that colleges have materially re- 
duced their language requirements. 
Nowadays, colleges permit students 
to enrol without having had any for- 
eign language. As a natural result 
of this development, language teach- 
ing in many colleges is now of an 
elementary kind. It differs little from 
what highschools formerly offered. 

Because most students who take a 
language at all pursue it for just two 
vears, only the bare elements of the 
language can be taught and only 
elementary reading undertaken. 

The fact that most students take 
just two years of a foreign language 
means that there is often a gap be- 
tween their language instruction in 
highschool and that in college. Asa 
result, college freshmen are given 
placement examinations and may 
need to take refresher courses. This 
gap is most unfortunate for the stu- 
dent who wants to continue language 
study in college. 


The Reading Aim 

Of course, these weaknesses in our 
foreign-language program have been 
apparent for a long time. The facts 
gained particular prominence when 
in the 1920s a tharo study of foreign- 
language instruction’ in the United 
States and Canada was undertaken. 

Out of this investigation came the 
18 reports of the Modern Language 
Study. These not only presented the 
facts in detail but also set forth basic 
principles to be followed. 
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Rather than ask for an extension 
of language teaching, foreign-lan- 
guage leaders adjusted their aims to 
circumstances. They noted that lan- 
guage enrolments had dropped and 
that 85°% of the students who took a 
language studied it for only two 
years. What, the leaders asked, can 
we teach in these two years that will 
be most helpful to students? 

As the only desirable attainable 
goal, the reading aim. was set up. Its 
protagonists pointed out that read- 
ing ability was the easiest to teach 
and to learn, that even with little 
practice it could be maintained long- 
er than speaking ability, and that 
for the great mass of students it was 
the most useful attainment. Few of 
our graduates would ever need to 
speak a foreign language, it was as- 
sumed, but most of them would have 
the opportunity and desire to read it. 

The reading aim was by no means 
merely a matter of opinion. It was 
adopted—not unanimously, however 
—after a number of scientific studies. 
Particularly intensive were investiga- 
tions concerned with the psychology 
and physiology of reading. Since the 
late 1920s the reading aim has been 
rather generally accepted thruout 
the country, and methods, textbooks, 
and exams have been adjusted. 

Within recent years the marked 
change in the character of the high- 
school population has resulted in a 
vast increase in general diplomas. 
In an effort to meet the needs of non- 
academic students, general science, 
general mathematics, and general 
language have been introduced. 

General language, of which there 
are some six major varieties, has not 
been too successful. To be effective 
it requires a particularly skilled and 
wellequipped teacher. Furthermore, 
some students want to learn a lan- 
guage well enough to use it vocation- 
ally or in college. 


Contributions of Army Program 


From the standpoint of usefulness, 
the reading aim has been under at- 
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tack for a long time. ‘Things came 
to a head at the beginning of World 
War IL when it was found that piti- 
fully 


loreign tongue. ‘To 


few inductees had mastered a 
this 
deficiency, and others, the Army or- 
ganized the Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program (ASTP). 

ASTP provided intensive instruc- 
tion in 


overcome 


various educational 


areas. 
However, the courses in toreign lan- 
guages particularly aroused the in- 
terest of both laymen and language 
teachers. 

\fter a few months of training in 
these courses, young men were pro- 
vided with a practical command of 
one of the major foreign languages. 
there was general amazement that 
(Americans could acquire a foreign 
What the 
matter with our formal language in- 
struction? Why couldn't the high- 
school and college do as well? 


tongue so rapidly. was 


‘The answer is simple: ‘They could 

under the 
tions. 

Enthusiasts for ASTP courses and 
critics of public-school language in- 
struction have failed to stress the 
extremely advantageous AS TP learn- 
ing factors: 


same favorable condi- 


Students were highly 
selected. ‘They were taught in groups 
of 10. They received intensive in- 
struction from an American teacher 
plus a native assistant. Various in- 
structional materials such as phono- 
graph records were used. ‘There was 
a singleness of aim and an absence 
of competition with other subjects. 
Finally, these students were highly 
motivated. 

Beyond question, ASTP did give 
its students a_ practical speaking 
command of a foreign language in a 
comparatively short time. However, 
the vocabulary was largely a military 
one, wholly unsuited for the class- 
room. Furthermore—tho a number 
of important studies were made later 
-no comprehensive, scientific eval- 
uation of student accomplishments 
was ever undertaken. 

Despite this, ASTP was one of the 
most interesting large-scale educa- 
tional experiments ever undertaken. 
it could not fail to influence the or- 
ganization of courses and classroom 
teaching. 

With reference to foreign-language 
instruction, ASTP’s most salutary 
effects came in drawing attention to 
the importance of the speaking aim, 
the value of intensive methods, the 
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advantage of smaller classes, and the 
usefulness of new instructional ma- 
terials. Conversation replaced read- 
joined with reading as the 
new ideal. 

A number of colleges [Cornell, for 


ing or 


If your nose is close 

To the grindstone rough, 
And you hold it down 

There long enough, 
In time yow'll say 

There’s no such thing 
As brooks that babble 

And birds that sing. 
These three will all 

Your world compose: 
Just you, the stone, 

And your darned old nose. 

—Author unknown 





example] have adopted the intensive 
method of instruction. Advanced 
language schools [like Georgetown 
University’s Institute of Languages 
and Linguistics] have gone far in ex- 
ploiting the possibilities of electro- 
phonic devices in connection with 
language teaching. L. E. Dostert, 
director of the institute and origina- 
tor of the multilingual translation 
method used at Nuremberg, has pio- 
neered in this field. 


Importance of Languages Today 

Language teachers like to think of 
their subject as one that constitutes 
ae basis of humanistic studies. It 
is a fact, of course, that language is 
the vehicle of emotion as well as of 
thought. It is the heart and soul of 
the culture of a people. 

Thus, it’s not too startling to find 
that language enrolments tend to re- 
flect conditions in world society. Un- 
til World War I, German was the 
leading modern language taught in 
schools in the US. With the rise in 
importance of Latin America, Span- 
ish has taken over first place. In re- 
cent years Latin and Greek have de- 
clined in popularity. Both French 
and Italian have rallied from dips in 
popularity. 

Newly arrived on the linguistic 
scene are Hebrew and Polish, which 





This is the last in a series of four arti- 
cles on the teaching of foreign languages. 
“Foreign Languages and World Affairs” 
by Earl J. McGrath appeared in Octo- 
ber; “Americans Can Be Linguists, Too” 
by Walter V. Kaulfers in November; 
and “Uno, Dos, Tres” by Marjorie C. 
Johnston in December. 


have made rapid strides in a number 
of Eastern cities. However, despite 
the growing importance of commu- 
nication with Russia, that language 
is offered in very few highschools. 

With the emergence of the United 
States as the political, economic, and 
cultural leader in the western world, 
the need for individuals who know 
foreign languages has _ increased 
enormously. In fact, the demand 
far exceeds the supply. ‘The Berlitz 
Schools and language disc firms are 
doing a land-office business. Corpo- 
rations with far-flung empires are 
recognizing the urgency of foreign- 
language training for young Ameri 
cans, even if schools still lag behind. 

The State Department maintains 
an elaborate worldwide system of 
US centers thru which it endeavors 
to spread information about our 
country and to influence the think- 
ing of foreign peoples. In West Ger- 
many this program was particularly 
intensive, yet much of its eflectiveness 
was lost because of a lack of foreign- 
language ability on the part of Amer- 
ican officials. 


At a time when German was ol 
prime importance, less of it was 
taught in our schools. ‘The same 


thing is true of the Russian language 
today. 

In the ideological war now being 
waged, language is a powerful weap- 
on. We can no longer afford to neg- 
lect this important element in the 
education of our youth. 

America now leads in world alf- 
fairs, but she will not hold her lead- 
ership if our young people are not 
prepared for effective participation 
in world affairs. The laiter is im- 
possib!e without a knowledge of for- 
eign languages. Our competitors will 
always have a great advantage over 
us if they can use our language but 
we cannot use theirs. 

It is idle to argue that we can 
equip our representatives with a for- 
eign language as they need it. A lan- 
guage cannot be learned in a few 
weeks or months—not even by a gen- 
ius. It takes years of serious applica- 
tion and practice. 

If we wish to train American 
young people adequately for intelli- 
gent pariicipation in world affairs 
and for effective leadership as indi- 
viduals, we must provide a longer 
and more intensive program of for- 
eign-language study in our schools 
and colleges. + 
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ECENT research in the area of 
group relations has turned up 
countless helpful practices for the 
group that wants to improve itself. 
It would be risky to pretend to have 
any really new ideas to offer. 
Therefore, I'll simply outline here 
one man’s notion of how some of 
these ideas may be applied to staff 
meetings. Let me discuss these state- 
ments: [1] A good staff meeting oc- 
curs only in a favorable climate. [2] 
A good staff serves as its own teach- 
ing aid. [3] A good staff meeting takes 
time. 


Favorable Climate for Meetings 


Unless the principal and teachers 
of a school meet on friendly terms, 
it is useless to talk about how to 
have a good staff meeting. A favor- 
able atmosphere is the first prerequi- 
site. 

The most important influence on 
this atmosphere is the principal. His 
behavior sets the tone for all the hu- 
man relationships in the school. The 
staff meeting will reflect these day- 
to-day, hour-to-hour relationships. 

No staff meeting is an isolated 
event happening every Tuesday at 
3:30 in the school cafeteria. It is 
rather a phase of the everyday liv- 
ing and working together that goes 
on in the school. 

The character of the staff meeting, 
then, depends on what the principal 
is and does. Furthermore, the kind 


ee 


Mr. Barnes is assistant superintendent 
in charge of instruction, Oklahoma City 
[Oklahoma] Public Schools. 
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How To Have a 
Good Faculty Meeting 


—suggestions and reactions 


of person the principal is can be 
gauged less by what he says than by 
how he behaves. He may talk about 
democracy but practice something 
else. 

If the principal conscientiously be- 
lieves in the worth of the individual, 
this belief will show in everything 
he does. It will deeply affect the way 
he treats others—not just those whom 
he likes and who like him, but all 
others with whom he deals. 

Some treatments of the staff meet- 
ing overlook this point. Take, for 
example, the approach that outlines 
the motions thru which a group is 
supposed to go in order to get good 
results. Generally, the recipe in- 
cludes such ingredients as agenda 
planning, encouraging cross-talk, dis- 
cussing facts first, and providing for 
evaluation. I don’t quarrel with such 
prescriptions as far as they go. But 
the real problem lies deeper. 

Another too superficial approach 
to the staff meeting is the hunt for 
different technics. A recent survey 
turned up 16—role-playing among 
them. Now, unquestionably, group 
performance is often stepped up by 
application of appropriate methods. 
But new methods are not the whole 
answer. The staff that tries to im- 
prove itself by adding only new tech- 
nics is merely washing the outside of 
the dish. 

How shall a principal or a teach- 
er examine his working philosophy? 
These questions are submitted as a 
starting point for self appraisal: 


Suggestions by 
MELVIN W. BARNES 





When someone makes a mistake, 
do I like to put him on the spot? 

Do I enjoy requiring others to sub- 
mit matters for my approval? 

Do I like to exercise authority 
over people? 

Would I rather set goals for others 
than help them set their own? 

If staff members answer these ques- 
tions with a “yes,” we know what 
kind of meeting they hold. 

Bonaro Overstreet speaks of the 
“responsibility of being human.” 
This idea of human responsibility 
permeates democratic doctrine. In 
the school this working-living role is 
described by David Jenkins as a 
“helping relationship.” School atmos- 
phere is conditioned by the degree of 
friendly, helpful concern that pre- 
vails among the staff, parents, and 
pupils. 

To discuss this kind of staff rela- 
tionship, we need to use such terms 
as sensitivity, responsibility, permis- 
siveness, and warmth. These are 
characteristics of humanity. In stress 
ing this approach, we must, of 
course, not ignore the recognized dil 
ferences in authority, official status, 
expertness, intelligence, or skill that 
are present in every school staff. 


Veeting as a Teaching Aid 


But the basic attitude isn’t all. 
People can be right in their attitudes 
but wrong in their technics. ‘The 
principal and his staff have an obli- 
gation to practice the art of working 
together. This is not optional with 
them. Their responsibility to train 
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ship demands it. 
The staff 
for its members. 


meeting is a laboratory 
The meeting itself 
presents an ideal learning situation, 
it should be conducted so that the 
participants are able to study them- 
selves. 

Nobody can give a rule of thumb 
for dealing with an emotional prob- 
lem, an egocentric leader, or a non- 
participating member. But qualified, 
professional teachers are potentially 
skilful group members. ‘They can 
learn to solve group problems and 
We ex- 
pect them to cope with such prob- 
lems in their classrooms. Why not in 
the staff meeting? 


to have a good time doing it. 


As a matter of fact, 
ing has much 


the staff meet- 
in common with the 
Characteristics of a 
classroom are 


classroom. 200d 


found in a_ good 
Effective pupil-teacher 
planning is no different from effec- 
tive principal-teacher planning or 
parent-teacher planning. 

Like a 


meeting 


staff meeting. 


staff 
clear. 


good class, a good 


has focus. Goals are 
Limitations are recognized. Just as 
no teacher ever taught a good lesson 
without painstaking preparation, so 
no good staff meeting was ever “just 
held.” Diagnosis of a thousand poor 
staff meetings would reveal a com- 
mon lack of planning. Incidentally, 
the same thing could be said of poor 
classes. 

A well-led staff, like a well-taught 
class, varies its meeting procedures 
according to its needs. It creates sub- 
groups for special tasks, uses consult- 
ants and other resources when ap- 
propriate, and adjusts its mechanics 
of operation to improve its function- 
ing. 

The 


more 


staff of a large highschool is 
diversified in its interests and 
skills than any class of pupils in the 
building. This means that a princi- 
pal needs to work with many sub- 
groups. 

A good staff meeting serves the 
needs of the staff. It deals with real 
problems. A staff works best and 
profits most when it can define and 
Satisfy its own needs. 

A good staff meeting provides for 
evaluation. Unless a group can de- 
cide when it does well and when it 
does poorly, it can’t improve. Com- 
mon technics that have proved help- 
ful include appointment of a group 
observer who analyzes group behav- 
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ior, use of an end-of-meeting sugges- 
tion slip, and selection of an evalua- 
tion committee. The staff itself can 
best judge what it takes to get at the 
evaluation problem. 


Veetings Take Time 

It takes time for a group to work, 
as school people are usually aware. 
No staff can think thru a hard prob- 
lem in 30 minutes. Differences must 
be talked out. 

‘There is no more important ad- 
ministrative task for a principal than 
to find time for a staff to think and 
plan together. Uhe time of the meet- 
ing is not so important. A staff may 
meet after before school, at 
lunch time, or—if pupils have devel- 
oped responsibility—during school. 

Early in the year staff members 
should decide upon a schedule and 


school, 
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With Mr. Barnes’ permission, we sent 


copies of his manuscript to several teach- 
ers and principals for comments on the 
practicality of his suggestions. Here are 
five reactions. We will especially appre- 
ciate additional comments from teachers. 

Mr. BARNES’ manuscript was reviewed 
by our faculty at its regular meeting. We 
wholeheartedly agreed that a favorable 
climate is the first prerequisite for a 
good staff meeting. However, we feel the 
need for another prerequisite—a comfort- 
able physical environment at the end of 
a busy school day. 

We believe Mr. 
serve as an 
to what the 


Barnes’ article. will 
eye-opener to teachers as 
administrator has in mind 
when he schedules the year’s meetings. 
Better insight into the aims of the ad- 
ministrator will improve teacher-prin- 
cipal relations and help create a favor- 
able climate. Attempts to initiate faculty 
planning in place of principal planning 
can be understood as democratic proce- 
dure rather than as escape technics on 
the principal’s part. 

We quite agreed that a stilted, un- 
varying procedure; artificially stimulated 
cross-talk; and wordy, meaningless eval- 
uations make for boring meetings. But 
a simple procedure can serve as a spring- 
board for more natural approaches to 
staff meetings. 

How would Mr. 
our school? 


Barnes’ ideas work in 
Much set forth in this arti- 


ce Reactions by 





commit themselves to it. Once set, 
the meeting time needs to be jeal- 
ously guarded. Cancelled meetings 
are hard on morale. The regular face- 
to-face contacts of meetings help 
build staff spirit. But meetings ought 
to be devoted only to important 


work that can’t be handled in bulle- 
tins. 


Cooperative Responsibility 


‘To sum up, living and working to- 
gether in a school places an obliga- 
tion of cooperative responsibility on 
the principal and his staff. Their 
staff meeting accordingly becomes an 
instrument for mutual help in solv- 
ing problems and in growing as indi- 
viduals. Should the staff meeting fail 
to contribute to both of these ends, 
it will be neither effective nor demo- 


cratic. + 


fey 
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cle is being done by us. We are organ- 
ized in four small groups that handle 
our faculty program for the year. We 
need—and shall attempt—to use the staff 
meeting as a teaching aid. 

LILLIAN S. GLASCOE, principal, Hayes- 
Ludlow School, Washington, D. C. 


A MESSAGE pointing the way to more 
constructive staff meetings in a climate 
of healthful human relations is indeed 
welcome. Cooperative responsibility is 
impossible unless a warm sympathy ex- 
ists between principal and teacher, and 
each appreciates the aims, problems, and 
accomplishments of the other. 

But somehow the individual teacher 
seems to be lost in the collective term, 
staff. This term seems to ignore the 
teacher-to-teacher relationship as an im- 
portant factor in any professional suc- 
cess. Teachers can hardly work well to- 
gether if they annoy each other. 

If a teacher faces overwork, pressures, 
and tensions and is further irritated by 
frustrations and low salaries, his morale 
will sink to a level where the thrill and 
stimulation of genuine professionalism 
are lost. Priceless is the principal who 
can somehow lead his teachers to find for 
themselves a generous 
spect, prestige, and friendship among 
their fellow workers. 

The individual teacher, too, has a re- 
sponsibility for the morale of the entire 
faculty. As in the case of the principal, 


measure of re- 
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what the teacher is is far more impor 
tant than what he says he is. His atti- 
tudes toward others reflect the values to 
which he subscribes. 

Teachers need to grow professionally, 
and education associations—local, state, 
and national—are peculiarly fitted to 
guide this development. Thru_ profes- 
sional activity, teachers learn to meet 
the problems of leadership and group 
dynamics that arise in staff meetings. 
\s an aid to their own efforts, adminis 
trators might well encourage _ profes- 
sional-organization activity among: statt 
members. 

—ALMA T. LINK, classroom teacher, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


Rapvorr is at the heart of all success 
ful group meetings. The meeting place, 
time, and program are important fac- 
tors. But unless the leadership (in the 
person of the principal) is such that 
each teacher feels his contributions are 
desired and needed, little will be accom- 
plished. 

We are using many of the technics 
suggested by Mr. Barnes, and we will try 
others. I have little doubt but that his 
ideas will work with any staff of educa- 
tionally minded people. They are com- 
monsense ideas that ask teachers and 
principals to take their proper respon- 
sibilities in a democratic school system. 

Much of the principal’s day is devoted 
to solving problems that arise in the 
classroom or as a result of teacher-stu- 
dent relationships. Solving of problems 
will be made easier thru staff meetings 
in which teachers have an active part 
in planning. 

Teachers cannot teach the values of 
democracy if they are not given a chance 
to exercise those values in solving their 
own teaching problems. Mr. Barnes’ 
suggestions embody the true democratic 
procedures that the teaching profession 
needs. 

—ARMIN E. 
Junior-Senior 
Kansas, 


sopH, principal, Ingalls 


Highschool, Atchison, 


Mr. Barnes has been practical and 
helpful in his suggestions for improving 
the commonest of all teacher gatherings 
—the staff meeting. The key to the work- 
ability of his ideas rests in his admission 
that the suggested practices are adapt- 
able where “the group wants to improve 
itself.” 

In other words, there can be a good 
stall meeting only if there is mutual 
agreement among teachers and adminis- 
trators that a meeting is necessary. Writ- 
ing and talking about improving group 
discussion are useless if a faculty sees no 
real reason for the discussion. 

The principal may be a schoolman of 
first quality. The “day-to-day, hour-to- 
hour relationships” between teachers 
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Scholars Must Not 


A cavenuc freedom is an_ integral 
part of any social order based upon 
democratic principles. 

Scholars in search of truth must 
not be shackled by political tyranny. 
Their only limitation is the limitation 
of forthright honesty in their quest 
for greater knowledge. 

No individual or group of indi- 
viduals having good and sincere mo- 
tives need fear the discovery and 
application of truth in any realm of 
human relations. Truth is its own 
guarantee of worth and dependa- 
bility. 

Ihe scholar . . . must be free to 
explore, discover, analyze, and = in- 
terpret new areas of knowledge and 
invention. He must, at the same 
time, be fully aware of the fact that 
his pronouncements will be subjected 
to the most exacting and impersonal 
scrutiny by other scholars as sincere 
as he. This is as it should be. 

American educational institutions, 
both public and private, both tax- 
supported and independently en- 
dowed, are noble monuments to this 
principle of academic freedom. 
Neither vested financial interests 
nor political or other pressure groups 
have been able to divert or distort 
the clear lines of truth to suit per- 
sonal advantage. 

Many instances might be cited 
where small and struggling colleges 


and principal may be friendly, demo- 
cratic, and productive of good learning 
situations. The “worth of the individ- 
ual” may underlie the philosophy of the 
faculty. The staff meeting time may even 
be “jealously guarded” and the agenda 
announced well in advance. 


Nevertheless, the meeting will be a 


burden unless it is planned to do what 
small committees, posted or circulated 
bulletins, and individual principal-teach- 
er conversations cannot do. 


In these days of heavy teaching loads, 


limited pupil-teacher counseling hours, 
and crowded activity schedules, teachers 
and principals should—in addition to 
heeding Mr. Barnes’ suggestions—seri- 
ously consider the relative value of call- 
ing a staff meeting at all. 


—MILDRED M. WHARTON, dean of girls, 


Gresham Union Highschool, Gresham, 
Oregon, 


Since. we feel that the level of group 


interaction is a reliable index of profes- 
sional quality, our staff is concerned 
with all phases of working together. 
We can use Mr. Barnes’ article to gauge 


cen a A REN RENE 


Be Shackled 


have refused to accept large gifts that 
had strings tied to them and_ that 
would put the institutions under ob- 
ligation to the donors in matters of 
academic and campus freedom of 
thought and action. “Your money 
perish with you,” might well be the 
indignant reply of the needy but in- 
dependent college under such an al- 
luring temptation. 

However, there rests upon every 
teacher a sacred obligation to search 
diligently and reverently for the larg- 
er revelation of truth in any field 
of research, Crack-pot theories and 
unsound teachings have no place in 
scientific research and instruction. 

\ssembly-line processes of instruc- 
tion soon degenerate into mass prop- 
aganda. This is the situation in Rus- 
sia and in the’ Russian-controlled 
countries. Education is the servant of 
the ruling class with the police state. 
Teachers are not free to draw their 
own conclusions, based upon the 
facts as they have brought those facts 
together. Academic freedom is un- 
known in Marxian communism. 

In democratic countries the search 


for truth carries its own safeguards. 
Let us rejoice in the educational in- 
stitutions of our own country. Educa- 
tion and democracy dwell happily 
together and flourish together. 

—Editorial in Mlinois State Journal, 
Springfield. 





the warmth of our emotional climate, 
the extent to which our staff serves as 
its own teaching aid, and the efficiency 
of our use of our fleeting hours together. 

We often join in the chant: “There 
is no time.” Mr. Barnes’ article is re- 
assuring to those of us who tend to 
disregard the casual contact, the brief 
conference, and the whole life of the 
school as a laboratory for building dem- 
ocratic behavior patterns in ourselves 
and our students. He is wise to picture 
the faculty meeting as a detail of the 
whole way we work together. 

Our faculty can be stimulated by his 
suggested technics. We have not organ- 
ized formally with group observers or 
meeting evaluators, nor can we ring up 
all 16 new technics in group develop- 
ment to our credit. Should we try? We 
will talk it over and decide. 

Mr. Barnes presents no rigid prescrip- 
tion to accept or reject. Rather he chal- 
lenges each group to observe the fiber 
of its life and to assume responsibility 
for improving group goals and processes. 

—\MARGARET W. EFRAEMSON, principal, 
Walton School, Philadelphia. 
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’ HOW TO DO IT 








Improve your film projection 


This is the first in a new JOURNAL 
series. It was prepared by Arthur F. 
Byrnes, director of audio-visual educa- 
Eastern Illinois State College, 
Charleston. 

Next month’s “How-to-do-it” will be 
on helping elementary-school children 
improve their cafeteria manners. Drop 
us a card and tell us what areas you 
would like to see discussed. 


tion, 


Ti operator’s manual that came with 
your 16mm sound movie projector ex- 
plains the mechanics of running the ma- 
chine. Read and follow it carefully. 

Here are some additional suggestions 
for everyone who operates a projector in 
your school. If these step-by-step direc- 
tions are followed, your film showing 
will be more professional, with fewer 
embarrassing distractions. 


Starting 

[1] Turn projector lamp on and focus 
the projected light on the screen—Over- 
lap the projected picture slightly onto 
the black borders of the screen. You 
will then get a clear, sharp projected 
rectangle; lint and dirt that accumulate 
at the edge of the projector aperture will 
not show as much. Then turn the light 
off. 

[2] Turn amplifier on—It needs a few 
minutes to warm up. Turning it on 
early means the audience will not miss 
the first part of the sound track. 

[3] Thread film into projector—This 
process must be performed according to 
the manufacturer's instructions. It is de- 
sirable to fasten a threading diagram to 
the inside of the case door. 

[4] Turn film thru projector manually 
—By so doing you can easily determine 
whether film has been properly threaded. 

[5] Start projector motor and run film 
with projector lamp off until title arrives 
at the film gate—The audience will then 
be spared the necessity of viewing the 
projected film leader with its numbers, 
blank spaces, and technicians’ markings. 

[6] Turn room lights off—If lights are 
turned off just as the title reaches the 
film gate, the audience will not have to 
view the start of the film in a lighted 
room. 

[7] Turn projector lamp on—Just as 
soon as house lights are off and the title 
starts running thru the film gate, snap 
on the projector lamp. Do this imme- 
diately, so that your audience will not 
be left in darkness and so that they will 
not miss the start of the film. 

[8] Adjust focus—It is difficult to get 
pin-point focus on all areas of the pic- 
ture simultaneously. A focus approxi- 
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mately one-third from the center, prefer- 
ably on a letter in the title, will yield 
the greatest accuracy. 

[9] Adjust volume and tone of sound 
—Tone and volume should approximate 
the natural voice or normal sound. Be- 
ware of sudden loud blasts of sound. 
Get away from the noise of the projector 
for a few seconds to better sample the 
volume level and tone. Then adjust. 

[10] Adjust framing—Your audience 
should not have to view part of the pre- 
vious or following frame on the top or 
bottom of the frame being projected. 
The framing adjustment will eliminate 
this distraction. 

These points are suggested for starting 
your film-showing with the audience 
present. If these adjustments can all be 
made before the audience 
much the better. 


arrives, so 


During Projection 


[1] Do not leave the projector unat- 
tended—Such emergencies as lost loops, 
film breaks, and need for volume and 
focal changes may require your immedi- 
ate attention. 

[2] Check the operation occasionally 
during projection—You can detect possi- 
ble film defects and damage if you oc- 
casionally feel the film as it goes on the 
take-up reel. Also be alert for any un- 
usual noise from the projector, because 
this often indicates film damage or im- 
proper threading. As indicated above, 
it is sometimes necessary to refocus the 
picture and adjust the sound from se- 
quence to sequence. 


Concluding Projection 


[1] Turn room lights on—As soon as 
“The End” appears on the screen, the 
room lights should be turned on. 

[2] Turn projection lamp off—Imme- 
diately after room lights are on, switch 
projector lamp off so the trailer of the 
film is not projected. 

[3] Fade volume—If planning to pro- 
ject another film, fade volume down so 
that audience will not hear scratching or 
popping noises at the end of the sound 
track. If showing is completed, switch 
amplifier off. 

[4] Turn projector motor off—As soon 
as film has completely run thru projec- 
tor, turn projector motor off. 

[5] Rewind film—If the film is to be 
reshown immediately, rewind it. How- 
ever, to avoid confusion, rewind the film 
after the audience has left, if possible. 
Observe the wishes of film libraries re- 
garding rewinding. Some desire to re- 
wind film themselves. 


Great 


URS is a time characterized by 
modern versions of the endur- 
ing struggle between the dem- 

ocratic and the authoritarian ways of 
life. It is marked by problems of in- 
ternational! relations, domestic econ- 
omy, intercultural relations, and civil 
liberties. It is characterized by emerg- 
ing scientific insights into how young 
people best learn. Inevitably, the 
Twentieth Century became a time of 
great debates in education. 


Debate vs Acquiescence 


The great debate is the lifeblood 
of society. The guarantee of progress 
in any field is that men argue, hy- 
pothesize, advance ideas, experi- 
ment, reconstruct ideas, and change 
their minds. This process of explora- 
tion, of the persistent exercise of 
free intelligence, is the essence of 
democracy. 

A democratic society should never 
be uneasy at the existence of great 
debates within it. Indeed, the time 
when a democratic society might 
well be uneasy would be a time when 
orthodoxy, fear of retaliation, and 
technics for shutting mouths have 
stilled great debates. 


Modern vs Traditional 


The great debates about modern 
education in the first half of the 
Twentieth Century included a con- 
tinuing exchange between advocates 
of modern education and those of 
traditional education. Modern edu- 
cators tried to develop a Twentieth 
Century education—geared to the 
findings of psychology and_philos- 
ophy—appropriate for all the chil- 
dren of all the people. Traditional- 
ists called for preservation of prac- 
tices developed prior to scientific 
research, when schools were serving 
a much more limited pupil popula- 
tion. 

In teaching the Three Rs, modern 
education stressed reading and cal- 
culation for purposes held by the 
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‘Debates 


in American Education 


learner. Traditional education 
claimed such practices caused a de- 
cline in competency in the Three Rs. 

For content, modern education 
stressed the personal and social life 
problems of young people in a 
democracy. Traditional education 
called for the mastery of logically 
organized subjectmatter, whether or 
not it related to the learner’s life or 
society's dilemmas. 

Modern education advocated ex- 
perience, learning by doing, learn- 
ing what one lived. Traditional ed- 
ucation called for “training the 
mind” thru exercise on difficult con- 
tent, whether or not related to life, 
and thru storing up information in 
the mind. 

Modern education attempted to 
develop discipline for a democracy, 
discipline in which the end result 
was the selfdisciplined person. Tra- 
ditional education claimed merit for 
the iron hand. 

Modern education recognized the 
range and variety of individual inter- 
ests and competencies. Traditional 
education asked that all meet fixed 
academic standards on a_ specific 
grade level. 

To stifle debate on the issues in- 
volved in modern versus traditional 
points of view would deprive edu- 
cation of the improvement which re- 
sults from free and open discussion. 


Child-Centered vs Personal-Social 


A prominent aspect of the great 
debates focused on the child-centered 
school of the early progressives. 

By the 1920s the implications of 
the newer psychological insights con- 
cerning motivation and experience 
were recognized. A reaction against 
formal traditionalism grew up. Edu- 
cators recognized the psychological 
invalidity of rote recitation, coercive 
discipline, passive conformity, learn- 
ing of skills for the sake of skills 
rather than for use. Setting children 
free to learn came to be the chief 
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aim of some exponents of the newer 
psychology. 

The pendulum swung. The ex- 
treme child-centered wing followed 
child interests devoutly. They talked 
of creativity, personality, and release 
from repressive restrictions. 

Consequently, there arose the 
question of the role in the educa- 
tional process of interests and con- 
cerns of young people. The child- 
centered wing held these to be, in 
effect, the sole source of curriculum 
content. Critics regarded this as an 
oversimplification. The importance 
of bringing young people into rela- 
tionship with the central social real- 
ities of our times was argued. 

Under the steady pressure of such 
criticism, the psychologically orient- 
ed group steadily revised its think- 
ing. Those who valued the drives of 
children came to recognize that 
needs were both personal and social 
—the desires of the individual and 
the demands that society makes up- 
on him. So the suggestion was ad- 
vanced that a sound concept of 
needs must recognize both longings 
and lacks, with both personal and 
social aspects. 

While this reformulation did not 
completely satisfy those who felt 
that values and social realities were 
being understressed, for most it rep- 
resented a significant step toward a 
reconciliation of the needs of in- 
dividuals and the demands of society. 
Increasingly, the great debate went 
against the child-centered concep- 
tion and toward a view which recog- 
nized both child and society as sig- 
nificant. 


Forge vs Mirror 


Another aspect of the great debate 
concerned direction. Is it the role 


soa ree camrnon a i El aaa 


of the school to shape character, at- 
titudes, personality toward democ- 
racy as a way of life or is it to mirror 
whatever dominant pressures hap- 
pen to be encountered in a specific 
local community? 


Precedents for education as a 
mirror were cited from both the 
conservative and the progressive 


wings of education. Some education- 
al conservatives argued that educa- 
tion is the great investment made by 
society for the sake of perpetuating 
itself. Some argued for adjustment 
and adaptation to the social heritage 
which consists of universal institu- 
tions. They contended that the 
school should educate for the social 
heritage, rather than for a way of 
life. 

Conservative theories left little if 
anv room for reconstruction, revi- 
sion, examination of the values of 
societal majorities and minorities, 
and the clarification of 
fusions. 

Similarly the child-centered pro- 
gressives accepted the primacy of 
child wishes, desires, expressions. ‘To 
the child-centered advocates, devel- 
oping democratic values smacked too 
much of imposition. So the child- 
centered school followed interests— 
which were created and shaped by 
other institutions than the neutral 
school. 

Whether the school should shape 
toward democracy or reflect pressures 
was an aspect of the great debate 
which rumbled thruout the twenties 
and roared during the decades when 
the depression, war, and totalitarian- 
ism dramatized the importance of 
education for a way of life. 

Perhaps it was the logical power of 


value con- 





This article was adapted from chapter 
one of the 1953 ASCD yearbook, Forces 
Affecting American Education and was 
written by William Van Til, chairman 
of Division of Curriculum and Teach- 
ing at George Peabody College for 
Teachers, chairman of the yearbook 
committee. The yearbook contends that 
educators should foster a democratic 
way of living marked by the free use of 
man’s intelligence; that the problems 
and issues of the culture must affect the 
culture’s institution, the school; that 
great debates in education are the es- 
sence of democracy and a guarantee of 
progress; that educators as citizens have 
the rights and responsibilities of Ameri- 
can citizens; that the schools belong to 
the people. Order this 224p book from 
ASCD, NEA headquarters, $3.50. 
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To Travel Hopefully 


Tuert is always a new horizon for 
onward-looking men. ... To be truly 
happy is a question of how we begin 
and not of how we end, of what we 
want and not of what we have. An 
aspiration is a joy forever, a posses- 
sion as solid as a landed estate, a for- 
tune which we can never exhaust and 
which gives us year by year a revenue 
of pleasurable activity. To have many 
of these is to be spiritually rich. 

Life is only a very dull and ill- 
directed theater unless we have some 
interests in the piece; and to those 
who have neither art nor science, the 
world is a mere arrangement of colors, 
or a rough footway where they may 
very well break their shins... . 

Little do ye know your own blessed- 
ness; for to travel hopefully is a bet- 
ter thing than to arrive, and the true 
success is to labor. 


—ROBERTI 
Dorado.” 


LOUIS STEVENSON, in “El 





the idea or perhaps it was the telling 
impact of the events of the times. At 
any rate, education moved steadily 
to a reassertion of the primacy of 
education for a democratic way of 
life. Neutrality was succeeded by a 
renewed commitment to democratic 
values. 


Clarified Alternatives vs Emergent 
Society 

Sull another aspect of the great 
debate inquired into the responsi- 
bility of the school in society. 

To some of the participants in the 
great debate, the responsibility of the 
schools was to make clear the alter- 
natives in the fundamental value 
conflict. This group argued that edu- 
cators should make clear to students 
that the democratic way of life is our 
favored way of living and that this 
way has its challengers. They urged 
that the entire setup of the school be 
such as to extend respect for the in- 
dividual, associated living, common 
purposes commonly arrived at, and, 
above all, the method of intelligence. 
In this conception the school is an 
institution that clarifies alternatives, 
fosters democracy, and respects in- 
telligence. 

Critics of this viewpoint believed 
that the times were such that the 
above position could not suffice. So- 
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ciety, they said, was in a_ perilous 


state, racked by depression and 
threatened by war. Extreme laissez- 
faire individualism could no longer 
suffice in the great technology. A so- 
ciety marked by greater planning 
emergent. The extension of 
planning on every hand was cited. 
The only question was planning in 
whose interest. 

To some, indoctrination seemed 
implicit in this position. Indoctrina- 
tion may be defined as the imposi- 
tion of a fixed answer to a controver- 
sial issue on which informed minds 
are divided. Indoctrination, critics 
pointed out, is an abuse of the 
method of intelligence because it 
shuts off, rather than 
quiry. 

Those who believed in education 
for a new society countered steadily 
that indoctrination was not inherent 
in their position. Repeatedly they 
went on record in opposition to in- 
doctrination. They rejected the view 
that the school should dogmatically 
inculcate as fixed and final any body 
of social doctrine, whether it per- 
tains to an old or a new social order. 

This aspect of the great debate 
brought to the fore for examination 
the issue of indoctrination. The re- 
sult was a disavowal of indoctrina- 
tion as an educational technic and a 
reassertion of the importance of the 
method of intelligence with respect 
to controversial issues such as domes- 


was 


invites, in- 


tic economic or world organization. 


No Gallup poll among educators has 
ever been held on this issue. If one 
could be held among American 
leaders, the results would be over- 
whelming reassertion of the impor- 
tance of democratic values and the 
primacy of the use of intelligence. 


Confusion and the Great Debates 


In the 1950s the great debate has 
been discovered by some individuals 
in search of grounds on which to 
criticize one of the institutions which 
society supports thru taxes. Conse- 
quently one or another offshoot con- 
tribution to the great debate is cited 
by critics as representative of educa- 
tion as a whole. For instance, a cari- 
cature of the child-centered school is 
sometimes cited to ridicule modern 
education. Or a statement on educa- 
tion for a new society is cited as evi- 
dence that teachers are abusing their 
position to indoctrinate for one form 


of international organization or of 
domestic economy. 

The technic is one of calculated 
creation of confusion. The man in 
the street sometimes concludes that 
where there is smoke there is fire. 
He might better conclude that where 
there is smoke, there are people tend- 
ing smudge pots. 


The Good vs the Dubious 


Modern education has benefited 
from the great debate. A sounder 
theoretical basis for modern educa- 
tion now exists because free men 
honestly discussed the issues. It 
reconciles the good in diverse view- 
points while weeding out the du- 
bious. For instance, modern educa- 
tional theory recognizes the import- 
ance of the problems, needs, and 
interests of the learner. But it does 
not rest there. 

Modern educational theory says it 
is important for young people to use 
the method of intelligence as they 
come to grips with a variety of social 
problems appropriate to their ma- 
turity levels. Nor does it rest there. 
It says we need to clarify value alter- 
natives. The school should help 
young people to understand and 
practice the democratic way of life. 

Essentially, theory today looks to 
three sources for the content of the 
curriculum: needs, social realities, 
and values. It holds that the best 
learning experiences are those which 
meet the needs, problems, and ten- 
sions of young people, which illumi- 
nate the social realities of our times, 
and which help young people think 
thru their basic convictions. A direc- 
tionless neutral education and a 
fixed indoctrinatory education are 
equally ruled out by recognition of 
democracy’s method of intelligence. 

This viewpoint is being examined 
and will be examined in debates of 
the future. It is by no means fin- 
ished, polished, or sacrosanct. With- 
out the free play of intelligence 
which characterized the great de- 
bates, the structure of ideas which 
undergirds education could not be 
adapted to man’s experience. With- 
out great debates, education would 
be static and lifeless. As the great de- 
bates go on, more and more members 
of the profession and the public 
should take part. For, in a democ- 
racy, educational policies must be 
public policies. + 
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You’ve been hearing many things about the Arkansas experiment in 


teacher education. Now, 


OLLEGES and public schools in 

Arkansas are beginning this 
year to develop an experimental pro- 
eram for five years of teacher educa- 
tion, with the financial support of 
the Ford Foundation’s Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. Ten 
questions often asked point up the 
essential characteristics of the proj- 
ect. 


[1] What is the proposed five-year 
program? 

The program for educating teach- 
ers will be developed, carried out, 
and evaluated as an integral part of 
Arkansas’ total program of teacher 
education. Two phases can be iden- 
tified in the program. The first will 
be a four-vear period of general 
education, including some intensive 
study of one or more fields of special 
interest. ‘The second phase will com- 
prise one year to be spent in speci- 
fically professional preparation. A 
bachelor’s degree will be given on 
completion of four years and a cer- 
tificate to teach in Arkansas on com- 
pletion of the fifth vear of study. 


[2] Where will it be developed? 

Fifteen Arkansas institutions cur- 
rently accredited by the state for 
four years of teacher education will 
participate in the reorganization of 
their respective four-year programs 
of general and specialized education. 
This group includes private and 
state colleges, for white and Negro 
students. 

Centers for offering the fifth year’s 
work probably will be developed on 
about half of these campuses, altho 
all participating institutions will co- 
operate in designing the fifth-year 
program. 


[3] How will the proposed pro- 
gram be financed? 

The Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, an organization financed 





Dr. Clarke is director, Division of Teacher 
Education and Certification, Arkansas 
State Department of Education. 
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Here Are the Facts 


by the Ford Foundation, has agreed 
to underwrite the cost of the project. 
This financial support will probably 
provide salaries for faculty and staff 
members employed directly as a re- 
sult of changes in general-education 
programs and for, personnel em- 
ploved for developing and carrying 
out the projected fifth-year. 

It will also cover conferences, 
workshops, consultative services, ma- 
terials, equipment, and supplies re- 
quired for participation in the 
project; operation of a permanent 
state office for directing and coordi- 
nating the project; and stipends to 
be paid both to students engaged in 
the fifth vear’s work and to supervis- 
ing public-school personnel. 

The Fund has advanced slightly 
over $500,000 toward anticipated 
costs of the project during 1952-53. 


[4] How will Arkansas’ current 
provisions for teacher education be 
affected? 

The project will be part of 
Arkansas’ total program for prepar- 
ing teachers. It will continue long 
enough to enable teachers with two, 
three, and four years of college work 
to round out five years of prepara- 
tion. 


[5] How long will the experiment 
last? 

It will be June 1958 before a 
group of students can be graduated 
who have completed the entire five- 
year program. Therefore, it is ex- 
pected that the project must be 
maintained for from six to 10 years, 
in order to permit a_ satisfactory 
appraisal of the program's effective- 
ness. 

Progress will be made simulta- 


‘ 


CHARLES M. CLARKE 


neously on the several aspects of the 
program thruout this period. A pilot 
group of selected students—products 
of the current liberal-arts curricu- 
lums—will probably be sent into an 
exploratory form of the fifth-year 
program in 1953-1954. Later groups 
will, of course, have come thru pro- 
gressively improved general-educa- 
tion programs, and will be sent thru 
a progressively improved fifth-year 
program, 


[6] What administrative organiza- 
tion will be used? 

The project is being directed by 
an Il-member executive committee, 
which represents the participating 
institutions, the organized profes- 
sional groups, and the state depart- 
ment of education. The chairman of 
this committee and director of the 
project will be, ex officio, the direc- 
tor of teacher education of the state 
department of education. The staff 
of the project will include, in addi- 
tion to the director, a fulltime asso- 
ciate director and appropriate secre- 
tarial personnel. 

Widespread participation in the 
project will be stimulated by several 
permanent coordinating committees, 
representing all interested groups 
and responsible for developing the 
several aspects of the program. In 
addition, large numbers of college 
faculty members, laymen, and 
public-school personnel are expected 
to take part in various portions of 
the project. 


[7] How will students be selected 
to participate in the program? 

One of the most critical problems 
presented by the project is that of 
a.-eloping adequate criteria and 
machinery for channeling students 
into the program. Since this has 
been a persistent problem in exist- 
ing programs of teacher education, 
there will be a welcome opportunity 
here to explore it intensively, and to 
arrive at improved guidance and 
selection procedures. No specific de- 
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REPORT CARDS 





Written and drawn by Ellen 
Park, Ill; Ruth Danielson Davis, 
Wis.; and Marjorie Kircher of New 


Shuart, 


Report cards 

Came out 

Every six weeks 

And 

Clementine 

Worked 

Very hard 

To finish them on 
time. 

She had 

To add, 

And subtract, 

And multiply, 

And divide, 

Which was easy 

For the math teacher 

—But 

Clementine 

Wasn't 

The math teacher, 

So 

In some cases 


It was difficult 


To find 
The unknown 
Oak quantity. 
Madison, 


York City. 





has 


termination 


been made at the 
time regarding either the 
upon which students will be 
selected or the machinery to be used 
in selection and guidance. 


present 
bases 


[8] What inducements will be 
needed to attract students to a five- 
year program? 

The project's executive committee 
recognizes this as being a potentially 


difficult problem. Plans presently in- 
clude a $750 stipend to the student 
upon completion of the fifth year, a 
State certificate which permits a 
teaching salary higher than that re- 
ceived by four-year graduates, and a 
total of 18 semester hours of profes- 
sional credit for the fifth year. 


[9] What will the fifth-year phase 
of the program be like? 








Perhaps the most stimulating chal- 
lenge in the project is that of design- 
ing the best possible pattern of pro- 
fessional learning during the stu- 
dent’s fifth year. Of course, the 
easiest way to answer this challenge 
would be to offer one semester of 
raditional education courses, fol- 
lowed by a semester of off-campus 
student teaching. 

There is a challenge here, however, 
to build a pattern of experiences 
which will better integrate the teach- 
er’s understanding of educational 
theory and his ability to reflect this 
theorv in his classroom work. This 
may ultimately involve a program of 
directed observation and evaluation, 
individual research, conferences and 
seminars, and other campus-directed 
activities carried public 
schools. 


out in 


[10] What part will members of 
the profession play in the develop- 
ment of the program? 

Permanent improvement in teach- 
er education must always involve 
those most directly affected. The 
Arkansas project will be directed by 
a committee on which both colleges 
aud public schools are represented. 
Significant lines of project develop- 
ment will be determined by larger 
representative groups. Continuous 
interchange between the participat- 
ing institutions, as producers of 
teachers, and the public schools, as 
will 


consumers, assure sound im- 
provement and widespread accept- 
ance of proposed changes. + 





Why Pupils Fail 


“Tuey’re just plain lazy!” “They 
don’t want to study!” “Anything to 
get by!” So you life’s 
darker moments. 

Jesse A. Bond, Los Angeles, dis- 
covered during interviews with 200 
highschool students at least five basic 
reasons why most pupils don’t study 
harder and learn more. 

[1] “We need more help in how .9 
study.”” Pupil after pupil complained 
he gets too little directic » in how to 
get started for study, how to set up 
right study conditions, how to prevent 
interruptions, and how to get major 
ideas in a lesson. Implication for 
teacher: Little is accomplished by ex- 
horting pupils to study if they do not 
know how. 


may say in 
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[2] “I’m afraid.” Fear of teacher, of 
failure, of the subjectmatter—all cause 
pupils to do poor work. An anxious 
mind cannot learn easily. Freedom 
from fear should be the right of every 
pupil. Implication for teacher: Be- 
come aware of what fear and anxiety 
do to pupils’ ability to grasp and re- 
tain subjectmatter. 

[3] “Those words on paper—they’re 
too hard to understand, too hard to 
remember.” Low-ability pupils (every 
class has them) complained that their 
chief obstacle to high scholarship is 
inability to read, to remember, and 
to apply what they read. Implication 
for teacher: Take more time to help 
slower pupils with reading; use more 
nonverbal experiences. 


[4] “Why should we knock our- 
selves out?’ Many students said they 
don’t make better grades because they 
have no reason for doing so. Many 
pupils are satisfied with mediocre re- 
sults; they do not feel that high marks 
are worth the effort. Implication for 
teacher: Help the pupil set up goals 
that are important to him; help him 
see how better schoolwork will get 
him what he wants. 

[5] “I study hardest only what I 
like best.” This explanation reveals 
why pupils of high ability make poor 
marks in some subjects. They give a 
disproportionate share of time to one 
or two subjects, let the rest go. Im- 
plication for teacher: Teach pupils 
to get satisfaction from working in 
unfamiliar fields, from performing 
difficult, even distasteful tasks. 

—CLIFTON A. HUSSEY in Briefs for 
Spokane County Schools. 
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Acting Our Size 


A large county and a large city local 
describe their special problems. 





OW can a local association serv- 

ing a large, populous county be- 
come an effective unit in state and 
national education associations? 

The Allegheny County Branch of 
the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation has achieved such a _ posi- 
tion. The achievement has been pos- 
sible because of the local’s democratic 
constitution, its sufficient dues, the 
unselfish efforts of many of its mem- 
bers, and the cooperation of the office 
of the county superintendent of 
schools. 

Allegheny County is in western 
Pennsylvania; Pittsburgh is the 
county seat. In 1951-52 the county 
had 2760 teachers. The county has 
more than 90 school districts, each 
separate in its administrative organ- 
i7ation. 


The Professional Spirit 


Under these conditions, develop- 
ment of a unified professional spirit 
among teachers has posed a real 
problem. Gradually, however, teach- 
ers have come to understand the 
value of united action. Membership 
in local and state associations is now 
almost 100%. 

The local association took a step 
forward in 1944 when it affiliated 
with NEA. In that year two dele- 
gates [several less than were allotted] 
represented the county at the NEA 
convention, 

But since 1948, the county associa- 
tion has taken full advantage of its 
delegate privileges. Delegates have 
returned to the county filled with en- 
thusiasm and information. As a re- 
sult, NEA services are better known 
and NEA membership is increasing. 
In 1951-52 NEA membership was 
1917. 

Another step forward came in 
1947 when a new constitution was 
adopted. This provided for two main 
changes: The county was divided in- 
to six areas for meeting purposes, 
and dues were increased. 
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Mrs. Graham is pastpresident of the Al- 
legheny County Branch, Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. She is 
currently president of the PSEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. 
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—in the large county local 


Subdivision of the county has re- 
sulted in increased activity. Area 
meetings are easier for members to 
attend. As a result, lively monthly 
meetings of each area have replaced 
the sleepy annual meetings of the 
nonvitalized county association. 

At these area meetings, teachers 
become acquainted with each other 
and with the work of local, state, and 
national associations. They partici- 
pate in professional activities which 
give them help and inspiration for 
their work in the classroom. And 
they learn the advantages of unified 
action. 

The executive committee of the 
county association meets monthly 
from September thru May. During 
the week following the executive 
meeting, the area organizations hold 
their regular meetings. Since area 
meetings are attended by representa- 
tives from every district, the work of 
the county association is carried into 
every school. 

Committees of the area organiza- 
tions parallel the nine county-asso- 
ciation committees. The chairmen of 
the area committees serve as mem- 
bers of the respective county commit- 
tees. Area officers, county officers, and 
a representative of the county super- 
intendent’s office serve on the county- 
association executive committee. 

In 1947 we increased our dues 
from 50 cents to $1. In 1948 dues 
were increased again—this time to $3. 
Under this setup $1 of each $3 is re- 
turned to the area organization. 

This $1 is subject to area control. 





Local associations in small towns and 
rural areas offer challenges, too. Watch 
for a symposium on this subject in 
next month’s Journal. 
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Part of it is used to send delegates to 
NEA conventions and to state and 
national conferences. The remainder 
of the fund is used for such area and 
county activities as the publication 
of area newsletters and the holding 
of professional meetings. 

County-association officers and rep- 
resentatives from the county super- 
intendent’s office serve as delegates- 
at-large to state and national conven- 
tions. The county association pays 
the expenses of all delegates to the 
PSEA convention and of county ofh- 
cers to the NEA convention. Other 
delegates to NEA conventions are 
selected and financed by the area or- 
ganizations. 

In October 1949 the first issue of 
the Allegheny County News was dis- 
tributed to 2700 association members 
attending the County Teachers In- 
stitute. Since then members have re- 
ceived three issues of the News per 
year. 

The fall issue is distributed at the 
teachers institute. February and May 
issues are circulated by representa- 
tives in the area and individual 
school districts. Thru the News, every 
member has a record of committees 
and reports, the budget, delegates, 
and other association activities. 

The Allegheny County Branch of 
the PSEA has gained stature and 
strength thru sponsoring a_local- 
leaders workshop each May. New dis- 
trict and area leaders get acquainted, 
share ideas, and learn firsthand their 
responsibilities in promoting local, 
state, and national programs. 

Sponsored by the county associa- 
tion is a growing credit union. Now 
two years old, it has already served 
one-fourth of its members in loans 
and is operating on a paying basis. 


Strength and Maturity 


Today the revitalized Allegheny 
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sranch of the PSEA does a 
real job for its members. ‘Thru its 


County 


area organization, it Carries its pro- 
school district. “Thru 
its publications, it 


gram to each 


reaches every 


member. Its budget adopted in the 


fall is flexible enough to permit un- 
dertaking new activities. 

the latent potential- 
ities of its large membership, the 
Allegheny County Branch has gained 
strength and maturity. + 
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—in the large city local 


URING the past 20 years, NEA 

membership in Cleveland has 
dropped to less than 25°, of the total 
number of Cleveland teachers. Mem- 
bership in the Ohio Education Asso- 
ciation has also suffered and stands 
at about 2300 out of a potential of 
1000. 


How to boost local, state, and na- 


nearly 


tional membership in a large city is 
a major problem for the Cleveland 
Veachers Association. 


Promoting Membership 


Ihe CTA had its beginning in 
1918 and is one of the oldest educa- 
tional associations in Ohio. It adopt- 
ed its present name several years ago. 

Formally organized in 1920 as the 
Cleveland Teachers Federation, the 
organization rapidly. It 
achieved many goals for Cleveland 


erew 


teachers—a salary schedule and state 
retirement law, for example. The 
only local teachers organization until 
almost 1933, CTA at one time had a 
membership of nearly 90°) of Cleve- 
land teachers. 

Originally, the association was for 
classroom teachers only. However, 
was added 
to the constitution to allow any pres- 
ent or former member who had been 
promoted or who might be promoted 
in the future to retain his full mem- 
bership in the association. 

As yet the Cleveland Teachers As- 
sociation has not undertaken to col- 
lect unified state and national dues. 
instead, building principals collect 
OEA and NEA dues. CTA, however, 
carries on most OEA and NEA mem- 
bership promotion. 

In the past this promotion has 
been of the usual type and has had 
little success. Indeed, in May 1951 
NEA membership stood at 915 out 
of a teaching staff of more than 3800. 

Faced by this situation, local lead- 


last vear an amendment 


ers determined on a new approac h. 


Mr. Schaal is president of the Cleveland 
Teachers Association. 
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If a relativelv few teachers could be 
fired with NEA enthusiasm, these 
leaders figured, other teachers would 
be inspired thru’ personal contact. 
‘This was the aim of the 1951-52 mem- 
bership campaign. 

At the suggestion of R. B. Mars- 
ton, director of the NEA Member- 
ship Division, a three-member team 
from NEA headquarters _ visited 
Cleveland. Mr. Marston, Karl Berns, 
and Hilda Maehling formed the 
team. They spoke at a CTA banquet 
honoring the local’s building chair- 
men. 

Before the dinner, the team met 
with members of the CTA executive 
committee for a briefing concerning 
the local situation. At the dinner the 
team presented informally and with 
the aid of charts the story of NEA 
services. Most Cleveland schools were 


No horse gets anywhere until he 
is harnessed. No steam or gas ever 
drives anything until it is con- 
fined. No Niagara is ever turned 
into light and power until it is 
tunneled. No life 
great until it is 
cated, disciplined. 

—Harry Emerson Fosdick 


ever grows 


dedi- 


focused, 





represented at the dinner. ‘These rep- 
resentatives returned to their build- 
ings informed and inspired about the 
NEA. 

During spring vacation of 1952, 
CTA undertook another activity to 
increase local appreciation of the 
work of the NEA. The local associa- 
tion sponsored a trip to Washington, 
D.C. A total of 45 teachers made the 
trip, each paying his own way. Many 
teachers registered at the NEA- 
owned Hotel Martinique. 

The NEA honored the teachers 
with a free banquet, at which Con- 





gresswoman Frances Bolton of Ohio 
spoke. Monday morning the group 
met at NEA headquarters for an ex- 
planation of NEA’s work. During the 
afternoon, the visitors toured the of- 
fices of the departments, commis- 
sions, committees, and divisions of 
the world’s largest professional or- 
ganization. 

On Tuesday the NEA Travel Di- 
vision sponsored a conducted tour of 
points of interest in and near Wash- 
ington. The cost was $4. No activi- 
ties were scheduled for Wednesday, 
in order that each participant might 
spend the day as he wished. 

When these 45 teachers returned 
to Cleveland, they brought with 
them new enthusiasm for the NEA. 
‘They, too, began to spread the word 
among their colleagues. 

It’s really too early to judge the 
effectiveness of our new promotion 
technics. But for the first year, they 
were quite encouraging. In May 
1952, NEA membership in Cleve- 
land stood at nearly 1050. This rep- 
resented a gain of more than 10°% in 
the first year of a planned campaign. 

As a result of increased interest in 
the NEA, several of our members 
served—at their own expense—as del- 
egates to last summer’s NEA conven- 
tion. 

‘The opportunity for local associa- 
tions to send their own delegates to 
NEA conventions stimulates NEA 
membership. Tho the Representative 
Assembly has become a rather cum- 
bersome body, its very size tends to 
bring more individuals into contact 
with the NEA. This, in turn, pro- 
motes membership. 


The Enthusiastic Nucleus 


Cleveland’s program of coopera- 
tion with the NEA in membership 
promotion is a continuing one. This 
year we planned a workshop to train 
building chairmen for advancing 
CTA, OEA, and NEA membership. 
Our programs have used more OEA 
materials. And we expect to repeat 
our spring trip to Washington. 

Membership growth depends on a 
wellinformed and enthusiastic nu- 
cleus of members in each building. 
As these units grow, our progress will 
become more rapid, and our oppor- 
tunities for service will become 
greater. With this as our philosophy, 
we feel we have a sound basis upon 
which to build and keep a unified 
membership. + 
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HE American system of free uni- 
T versal elementary and secondary 
education is unique in world history 
and is one of the greatest safeguards 
of our freedoms. 

Our ideals of equality of oppor- 
tunity find their finest expression in 
the schools—open to all children: the 
bright and the slow, the normal and 
the handicapped, the rich and the 
poor, the rural and the urban. Our 
generous educational aims have 
helped to break down class barriers. 

To meet new conditions, our 
schools have changed over the years. 
Those changes presented in_ this 
summary have occurred in the 
United States in the period from 
about 1920 to the present. 

Many patrons and educators are 
asking such questions as: What has 
been happening to American 
schools? Is the new as good as the 
old? Will our schools continue to 
change? If so, how? The following 
paragraphs suggest answers to these 
questions. 

[1] Then there was some concern 
about organizing larger units of local 
school administration. Now the de- 
mand for larger units is so strong 
that some states have eliminated 
most of the smaller rural school 
districts. 

[2] Then the 8-4 plan of school 
organization had general acceptance, 
and few school districts maintained 
junior highschools or junior colleges. 
Now secondary education has been 
reorganized and extended upward 
and downward. Many school dis- 
tricts now maintain junior high- 
schools and junior colleges. 

[3] Then about 2,500,000 boys and 
girls of highschool age were enrolled 
in secondary schools. Now more than 
seven million are enrolled in some 
type of secondary school. (An en- 
rolment of about 11 million is pre- 
dicted for 1960 by the US Office of 
Education.) 

[4] Then few pupils of low scho- 
lastic ability continued beyond the 
ninth grade. Now nearly all students 
—rapid, moderate, and slow learners 
—profit from highschool experience. 

[5] Then the highschool tuition 
of rural pupils in many states was 
usually paid by parents, and few 
farm children entered highschools. 
Now tuition is paid from public 





Dr. Edmonson is dean emeritus of the 
School of Education, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor. 
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THEN and NOW 


Farreaching changes have taken place 
in American education since 1920. 


funds, and most farm children at- 
tend highschools. 

[6] Then the program of studies in 
the typical highschool consisted of a 
limited number of units in academic 
fields. Now the program of studies 
consists of units in a variety of aca- 
demic, vocational, health, and avoca- 
tional fields. 

|7] Then tew school systems made 
any special provision for handi- 
capped pupils. Now provision lor the 
handicapped is a part of many school 
systems, especially in larger cities. 

(8] Then guidance of pupils was 
not recognized as a major responsi- 
bility of the highschool. Now guid- 
ance of pupils is recognized as a 
task of major importance, and many 
schools have comprehensive guid- 
ance programs. 

[9] Then health education was not 
considered an important school re- 
sponsibility in most communities. 
Now major attention to health in- 
struction is becoming common. 

[10] Then occupational training 
received little attention except in the 
larger highschools. Now provision 
for some occupational training is 
made in most highschools, even the 
smaller ones. 

[ll] Then secondary schools 
stressed preparation for citizenship 
with emphasis on moral and spirit- 
ual values. Now schools are placing 
even greater emphasis on education 
for citizenship with increased atten- 
tion to spiritual values and human 
relations. 

[12] Then there was substantial 
agreement regarding the aims, con- 
tent, and values of school courses. 
Now there is considerable variation 
in thought regarding appropriate 
aims, content, and values of school 
subjects. [Progress comes thru such 
reappraisal. | 


J. B. EDMONSON 


[13] Then most teachers empha- 
sized memorization and rigid ad- 
herence to the requirements of text- 
books and courses of study. Now 
teachers place greater emphasis on 
problem-solving, learning by doing, 
and use of numerous 
books. 


relerence 


[14] Then discipline was usually 
characterized by teacher domination, 
with emphasis on strict observance 
of rules and exacting penalties for 
violations. Now discipline is more 
generally characterized by teacher- 
pupil cooperation, with emphasis on 
good school citizenship, good sports- 
manship, and the rewards of good 
conduct. 

[15] Then the controling objective 
of highschools was preparation of 
students for a liberal-arts college. 
Now highschools plan for all youth— 
the noncollege as well as the college 
preparatory, the rapid as well as the 
slow learner. 

[16] Then the demand for more 
and better education for children 
and youth was strong. Now the de- 
mand for more and better educa- 
tion for children and youth is even 
stronger. 

[17] Then some teachers and lay- 
men criticized education for depart- 
ing from earlier aims, older methods, 
and traditional requirements. Now 
some teachers and citizens are mak- 
ing similar criticisms of presentday 
education. 

[18] Then the teaching profession 
was ineffectively organized at local, 
state, and national levels. Now 
strong and influential local, state, 
and national organizations of teach- 
ers are coordinating their efforts to- 
ward the improvement of teaching 
technics, of teacher and student wel- 
fare, and of protection of democratic 
education programs. 
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Teaching Under the Southern Cross 


VERGIL and 
LORRENE ORT 


O YOU think your teaching situ- 
& ation is unusual? Then consider 
ours. We are in the school system of 
Tutuila, or American Samoa, which 
lies between Honolulu and Aus- 
tralia. 

The seven islands comprising this 
group have a total population of 
about 19,000 Polynesians, and the 
education of the island children is 
carried forward in 52 schools. Four 
are junior highschools, one is a high- 
school, and another is a_teacher- 
training and demonstration school 
for postgraduates. 


The Samoan Way 


Let us tell you about a few things 
you. might find strange in our 
thatched-roofed, open-sided schools, 
sheltered by palms, cooled by trade 
winds, and landscaped by tropical 
scenery that riotously smothers the 
mountain sides. 

Most of the boys wear lava-lavas, 
which are two-yard lengths of 
hemmed material of unlimited hue 
and design. They are actually wrap- 
around skirts which tuck in at the 
waist. To keep them snug, wearers 
nonchalantly unwrap and rewrap 
them without retiring from public 
view. Shirts and underwear are sup- 
plementary items which may or may 
not be worn, depending on the occa- 
sion and the weather. 

Girls wear cotton dresses or skirts 
and blouses similar to those worn in 
your classes stateside. Flowers bedeck 
the coiffures of both sexes, and seem- 
ingly, the bigger and brighter the 
flower the more desirable it becomes. 
A red flower worn over the right 
ear is a floral way of saying, “I’m 
still available and looking!” altho 
flowers are seldom necessary to com- 
municate this intention. 

To own a pair of shoes in Samoa 





Vergil Ort is the assistant director of 
education in American Samoa. Lorrene 
Ort, his wife, is head of the teacher- 
training and demonstration school. 
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is a luxury, if not a handicap, for 
wet shoes do not dry well without 
artificial heat. Since Samoans go 
barefoot from childhood, they have 
thickly soled feet, and it is not un- 
common for a_ student who has 
stepped on a thumb tack to in- 
differently pluck out the object while 
remarking sheepishly that it tickled! 

English is generally not intro- 
duced to most children until they 
enter the first grade, but from this 
point until graduation from junior 
highschool, much that they learn is 
presented in English from American 
texts. 

Since there are but 14 letters in 
the Samoan language, students writ- 
ing English compositions frequently 
mix up English letters that sound 
alike. For example, one boy wrote 
about his favorite sport, cricket, ““My 
brother just enjoys blaying griget so 
much that someday he hobes to be- 
come a creat blayer.” 

Samoan children are accustomed 
to two large meals a day—breakfast 
and the evening meal. Because of 
this custom, there are no cafeteria 
problems at noon, and most of the 
students play during the noon hour. 

Most Samoans are courteous and 
gracious. These outstanding charac- 
teristics are apparent when a student 
bows his head and body as he passes 
before a teacher or an older person, 
or upon being late to class. It is not 
unusual for a student to thank the 
teacher at the close of a class, es- 
pecially if the student considers that 
it has been a good one. 

School Day is usually held once a 
year. At this time all the island 
schools congregate to compete in 
group dances, singing fetes, and such 
skills as coconut husking, firemaking, 
basket weaving, and spear throwing. 

Group rapport reaches its zenith 
when music is involved. Part sing- 
ing is every Samoan child’s heritage, 
and everyone knows the _ island’s 
repertoire of songs. If a new song’s 
melody does not suit the singer’s 
fancy, he jostles it about until the 
tune pleases him. For example, the 
Samoan version of the Star-Spangled 
Banner bears only a slight resem- 
blance to the original. 


And the movements of the siva 
siva, or native dance, are imitated 
by mere toddlers. By the time the 
youth have reached highschool their 
variations on the original theme are 
uniquely colorful and imaginative. 

The expression “‘curious as a cat” 
could aptly apply to Samoan. stu- 
dents, and they will ask you every 
question that comes into their minds. 
Life on the islands is a matter of un- 
partitioned family living, and there 
are no hush-hush subjects. No sub- 
ject is considered personal. Sex edu- 
cation is neither necessary nor de- 
bated, for life exists as a natural 
phenomenon. Puritanical ideas have 
never been a part of Samoan culture. 

Native teachers, who have received 
their training in the Samoan teacher- 
education school, staff the elemen- 
tary schools and junior highschools. 
But the highschool teachers are usu- 
ally from the states. 

Graduation from the ninth grade 
is the close of formal education for 
most Samoans. To be admitted to 
the highschool, a student must be in 
the upper quarter of his junior-high- 
school class. He must also pass a 
series of entrance exams. 

For those who do attend, the high- 
school attempts to: [1] provide a 
general education for those who wish 
to enter the teacher-training school, 
the nurse -training school, or the 
medical-practitioner school at Fiji; 
[2] train students for commercial 
positions in island government 
offices; [3] prepare a small number 
of students for entrance into state- 
side or Hawaiian colleges; [4] pro- 
vide vocational training for those 
who seek government positions in 
the public works department. 

Since agriculture is a basic neces- 
sity for all Samoans, it is a required 
subject for all students. Every school 
has a plot of ground for its planta- 
tion work and instruction. 


Just a Glimpse 


This, then, is a quick look at the 
situation you would be in if you 
were a teacher in Samoa. You would 
find many things strange, as we have 
indicated, but you would find the 
students teachable and delightful. + 
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Summer Tour Program 


Tue Travel Division of the National 
Education Association announces sum- 
mer tours to most sections of the United 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, Canada, Mexico, 
South America, West Indies, and Europe. 

The division has prepared a_ packet 
of background materials on educational 
travel: listing of colleges cooperating on 
1953 summer tours; courses for which 
credit is granted and number of credit 
hours to be earned by participation; a 
summary of a talk given by Frank Hub- 
bard, director of the NEA Research Di- 
vision, about “Practices in Awarding 
Credit for Educational Travel’; a_re- 
port on a recent survey made of 1952 
summer tour members relative to credit 
for NEA tours toward salarv increments 
and college degrees; report of fall meet- 
ing of the National Council for Educa- 
tional Travel which was held in Denver 
in November. 

For details write Travel Division, 


NEA. 


New Members on Defense 
Commission Named 


Two new members have been named 
to the Defense Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association. They are: 
Inez Gingerich, director, elementary 
education, Enid [Okla.] Public Schools, 
and George W. Gore, Jr., president, Flor- 
ida Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Tallahassee. 

The new appointees succeed John W. 
Davis, president, West Virginia State 
College, Institute, W. Va., who served as 
chairman of the commission; and Win- 
ona Montgomery, teacher, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Jennie L. Davis, teacher, Cincinnati 
[Ohio] Public Schools, succeeds Dr. Davis 
as commission chairman. 





CONFERENCES TO COME 





Cleveland Host to ASCD 

APPROXIMATELY 2000 educators are 
expected to attend the eighth annual 
convention of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development 
[an NEA department] in Cleveland, Feb. 
8-12. Convention theme is, “Uniting 
Forces To Improve Education.” 

Plans call for approximately 70 study 
groups to discuss seven major areas re- 
lated to improving education. Among 
the subjects to be discussed are: social 


[Continued on page 52| 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


Hoping this will be interesting and helpful to you e 


Concerning 
LITTLE BEGINNERS 
AND THEIR READING 


oo 






F 


* 
Sane 


Here’s an inexpensive booklet in keeping with 
modern primary teaching. It shows parents how easy it is to 
give home help to youngsters learning to read. 


The name of this booklet is“ Ways 
You Can Help Your Child with 
Reading”. Although directed to 
mothers and fathers, it is proving 
to be very popular with teachers 
because it actually helps them 
with their job. 

The author, Sally L. Casey, is an 
educator in the primary school 
field. Her suggestions are based 
upon practical experience and also 
upon many helpful recommen- 
dations from Dr. Robert Reichart, 


THE REFRESHING, LONG-LASTING flavor of wholesome, delicious 
Wrigley'’s Spearmint Gum satisfies between-meal 
“sweet-call’’ without interfering with appetite. And the | 
pleasant chewing helps relieve tense nerves. Try it. 


CLINTON «: 


Member—N.A.T.A. 34th Year 


Professor of Education, Oregon 
State College, and Supt. I. R. 
Halseth, Albany, Oregonschools, 


The many subjects are discussed ina 
clear-cut, vigorous style which 
makes them easy to follow and 
does much to enlist the aid of 
parents. There are hints for 
Mother and Father and for 
brothers and sisters. There are 
some do’s and don’ts and a list of 
books which children in the first, 
second and third grades enjoy. 


If further interested — Booklet, Ways You 
CAN HELP YOUR CHILD WITH READING, is 
27 pages; 9"x 614"; 10¢ postpaid. Write 
to ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY, I911 


Ridge Ave., Evanston, Illinois. 





All educators know of the great demand 
r teachers. Throughout the year there 
ome into our office exceptional opportuni- 


TEACHERS AGENCY |; 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. |; 
Chicago 4 i. sitions connected with education. Our 
’ 


service is nation-wide. Member N.A.T.A. 


ies for teachers, and for all types of po 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 
706 South 


Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 
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can be adapted to 


® Organized around 


situations. 


328 South Jefferson Street 


CHICAGO 6, ILL. 





707 Browder Street 


DALLAS 1, TEXAS 





The NATION’S LEADING ENGLISH SERIES 


with a personalized approach 
to language study 


" GOOD ENGLISH SERIES 


by Harold G. Shane 
Florence K. Ferris 


@ A flexible program which 


dren’s interests and needs. 


self-contained learning 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


221 Fourth Avenue 21 


NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 





Edward E. Keener 


a NEW series of English texts for Grades 2-8 


® Develops power in language usage. 


@ A pupil’s handbook for 

chil- ready reference’ is in- 
cluded in each book. 

short @ Exercises and_ activities 

are based on _ children’s 


experiences and _ interests. 


1 Staunton Court 


9 
PALO ALTO, CALIF. 





441 W. Peachtree Street, N.E. 
ATLANTA 3, GA. 





SAVE 30% ON ALL LP RECORDS! 


Victor, Columbia, Decca, Capitol 


and other famous makes. Write 
for free catalog. LEE FISHER, 
Dept. A, Box 7503, Phila., Pa. 
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and civic competence, creative and es- 

thetic living, communication _ skills, 

healthful living, moral and spiritual val- 

ues, family living, and economic compe- 

tence. 

At the opening session Feb. 8, the 
1953 ASCD yearbook, Forces Affecting 
American Education, will be introduced 
and discussed by a panel. Participants 
will be Harold Benjamin, professor of 
education, Willard E. Goslin, chairman, 
Division of Educational Administration 
and Community Development, and Wil- 
liam Van Til, chairman, Division of 
Curriculum and Teaching, all of George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
renn.; Charles Johnson, president, Fisk 
University, Nashville; and Robert Skaife, 
freld secretary, NEA Defense Commis- 
Dr. Van Til served as chairman 
of the 1953 yearbook committee. 

Other meetings and functions during 
the conference are planned by the fol- 
lowing groups: National Council for El- 
ementary Science; John Dewey Society; 
American Association of School Libra- 


sion. 


rians:; Ohio State University Alumni; 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Alumni; National Council of State Con- 
sultants in Elementary Education; and 
several state ASCD associations. 

For further information 
ASCD, NEA. 


DAVI Conference City Changed 


Sr. Louts will be host to the 1953 con- 
ference of the Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction Feb. 24-28, instead of 
Norman, Okla., as originally announced. 

Major topics to be discussed during 
the conference include: the role of in- 
struction-materials specialists in curri- 
culum development, social implications 
of mass media, programing for educa- 
tional TV, accreditation of schools and 
colleges, and audio-visual developments 
in other nations. A film preview and 
discussion program featuring outstand- 
ing films from foreign countries is sched- 
uled for the opening session. 


Address inquiries to the department, 
NEA. 


address 


Rural Educators To Meet 


“EpucaTion for Leadership in Rural 
Community Life” is the theme for the 
annual meeting of the Department of 
Rural Education of the NEA to be held 
at the Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Feb. 16-18. 

Richard Lomen, Iowa State College, 


will address department members Feb. 
16 on “Foundations for Rural Com- 
munity Living.” A panel discussion will 
follow his address. 

Paul Boggs, state department of edu- 
cation, Charleston, W. Va., and president 
of the NEA Rural Education Depart- 
ment’s Division of School Transporta- 
tion, has announced that the division’s 
annual meeting will be Feb. 18. Division 
members will consider ways and means 
of evaluating the school transportation 
program and discuss the department’s 
forthcoming 1953 yearbook, which is to 
be on school transportation. For pro- 
gram write to Department of Rural 
Education, NEA. 


NCAWE To Elect in Atlantic City 


THE annual election of officers of the 
NEA National Council for Administra- 
tive Women in Education is scheduled 
for a luncheon meeting in Atlantic City, 
N. J., Feb. 18. Pearl A. Wanamaker, 
state superintendent of instruction, 
Olympia, Wash., will be guest speaker. 

7 


Higher Education Conference 


Tue Eighth National Conference on 
Higher Education of the Association for 
Higher Education [an NEA department] 
will be held in Chicago, Mar. 5-7. Plans 
for the meeting are under the direction 
of Francis R. B. Godolphin, dean of the 
college, Princeton University. Discussion 
groups and addresses will be built 
around the theme, “Higher Education 
Re-examines Its Responsibilities 
Opportunities.” 


and 


Rural Heads Plan 1953 Conference 

A PLANNING meeting for the Eighth 
National Conference of County and 
Rural Area Superintendents is scheduled 
Jan. 12-13 in Omaha, Nebr. The execu- 
tive committee of the Division of County 
and Rural Area Superintendents of the 
NEA Department of Rural Education, 
under the leadership of Sampson G. 
Smith, division president and super- 
intendent of schools, Somerset County, 
N. J., is inviting representatives of the 
county superintendents of the host state, 
Nebraska, to meet with the executive 
committee and Lois Clark, assistant di- 
rector, Division of Rural Service, NEA. 

The Eighth National Conference is 
scheduled to be held in Omaha, Oct. 
11-14, 1953. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 





Mathematics Yearbook 


The Learning of Mathematics, Its 
Theory and Practice is the twenty-first 
yearbook of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics. Howard F. 
Fehr is editor. Twelve mathematics .au- 
thorities discuss aspects of the learning 
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situation, with illustrations and applica- 
tions from all levels. Price postpaid: $3 
to NCTM members; $4 to nonmembers. 
Order from NCTM, NEA. 


{dult Education Evaluation 


Program Evaluation in Adult Educa- 
tion is a guide to the development of 
evaluative procedures and instruments 
in any educational program, field, or 
agency serving adults. The guide was 
prepared by the Committee on Evalua- 
tion of the Adult Education Association 
of the USA. 1952. 32p. 50¢. Order from 
NEA. 


New Journal for DAVI 


Tur Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction of the NEA announces the be- 
ginning of a new professional and _ re- 
search quarterly for those interested in 
communication. The 64-page publica- 
tion, Audio-Visual Communicatton Re- 
view will make its appearance Feb. 1. 

kach issue will contain summaries 
and analyses of research in the field of 
audio-visual communication and related 
fields; theoretical and analytical articles 
in audio-visual communication; listings 
of current proposed research projects in- 
cluding theses and dissertations, book 
reviews, films, television and radio re- 
views. Annual subscription: DAVI mem- 
bers, $3; nonmembers, $4; single copies 
$1.25. Order from DAVI, NEA. 


1952 WOTP Proceedings Available 

“How National Teachers Associations 
Protect the Rights and Responsibilities 
of Their Members” was the theme of the 
Sixth Delegate Assembly of the World 
Organization of the Teaching Profes- 
sion, which met at Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, July 26-31, 1952. Proceedings of 
the 1952 meeting are now available. 
Single copies free. Order from WOTP, 
1201 16th St. NW, Washington 6, D.C. 


Music Education Monographs 


Two NEA departments—the Interna- 
tional Council for Exceptional Children 
and the Music Educators National Con- 
ference—are cooperating in the prepara- 
tion of a series of monographs dealing 
with music education for exceptional 
children. Of the series, “Music Educa- 
tion for the Mentally Retarded Child” 
is planned for release during the 1952-53 
school year. 

Co-chairmen of the joint committees 
are Laura L. Wingertszahn, a supervisor 
of special education, Detroit, who will 
represent ICEC; and Harriet Nordholm, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
who will represent MENC. Publication 
details will be announced later. 


Elementary Principals 


Human Values in the Elementary 


School, a 96-page publication of the De- 
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partment of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, gives practical help to teachers and 
administrators on the problem of de- 
veloping human values. The volume in- 
cludes a study guide to help the school 
staff analyze problems and explore op- 
portunities in their own local situations. 
It suggests a number of activities that 
are rich in opportunities for learning 
behavior which is in harmony with basic 
human values. Sl. Order from DESP, 
NEA. 


Health, Physical Education, 
Recreation 

THe American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation an- 
nounces the following new publications: 

Research Methods Applied to Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation [rev. 
ed.] is a basic text for courses in research 
methods. 535p. $5. 

Masters Theses in Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation by Thomas 
kK. Cureton lists over 3500 theses, cross- 
indexed by subjects and areas. 292p. $3. 

Proceedings of the 57th Annual Con- 
vention—Los Angeles contains the official 
record of the 1952 annual convention as 
well as highlights of AAHPER Board 
decisions and speeches. 184p. $2. 

Desirable Athletic Competition for 
Children, published by the Joint Com- 
mittee of AAHPER;; Society of State Di- 
rectors of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion; and Elementary School Principals, 
NEA, is a guide for those concerned with 
athletics for children. 48p. 50¢. 

Physical Education—An Interpretation 
is the third edition of the platform for 
physical education adopted by AAHPER. 
lop. 50¢. 

Official Basketball Rules for Girls and 
Women. 36p. 25¢. 

Quantity discounts are available for 
all the above publications. Order from 
AAHPER, NEA. 


Teacher Education 

‘THE National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 
reports the following new publications: 

Evaluating Progress and Charting the 
Future of Teacher Education. Official 
reports of the Kalamazoo conference. 
108p. $1. 

Selective Teacher Recruitment. Bulle- 
tin prepared by a special group in the 
Kalamazoo conference. 24p. 50¢. 

Seminar Discussions, a companion vol- 
ume to Evaluating Progress and Chart- 
ing the Future of Teacher Education. 
Reports of discussions /in four special- 
interest seminars held in connection 
with the Kalamazoo conference. Mimeo. 
46p. 50¢. 

“Policies Relating to Salaries of 
Teachers, Certification of Teachers, and 
Inservice Growth of Teachers.” Official 
policy statements of the National Com- 

[Continued on page 54] 


Did you know 


that a $5-million-dollar building 
program for NEA headquarters 
has been authorized by the Board 
of Trustees, the Board of Direc- 
tors, and the Executive Commit- 
tee? [See page 9.] 


that technics developed by the 
NEA-sponsored National Train- 
ing Laboratory in Group Devel- 
opment are used by the Mutual 
Security Agency in its personnel- 
training programs in foreign 
countries? Gordon Lippitt, as- 
sistant director of NTLGD, spent 
three months in Paris last fall as 
special consultant to MSA. 


that more than 30 national or- 
ganizations and agencies are co- 
operating with the International 
Council for Exceptional Children 
[an NEA department] in _pro- 


moting improved educational 
opportunities for exceptional 
children? 


that an award for “outstanding 
contribution to conservation ed- 
ucation” was given to the Ameri- 
can Association of School Ad- 
ministrators [an NEA depart- 
ment] for its 1951 yearbook, 
Conservation Education in Amer- 
ican Schools? The award was 
made by the National Associa- 
tion of Conservation Education 
and Publicity. 


that a citation in recognition of 
its “outstanding public service” 
in promoting fire-prevention ed- 
ucation in the schools was re- 
ceived last June by the NEA 
Safety Commission? The citation 
came from the National Fire 
Protection Association. 


that editors of Newsweek saw the 
article on the Americanization 
school in Washington, D. C., 
“Where the Spirit Is Free” by 
Carl F. Hansen, in the March 
NEA Journal, and sent a man 
to Washington to prepare a fea- 
ture story on the school for 
Newsweek? 


that American Education Week 
will be observed in 1953 on No- 
vember 8-14? 


- 
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FOR AN EFFECTIVE ELEMENTARY PROGRAM 


THE GINN BASIC READERS, gr. 1-8 
HEALTH FOR BETTER LIVING”, gr. 1-8 


TIEGS-ADAMS SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES“, gr. 1-9 


OUR SINGING WORLD, gr. 1-6 
OUR WORLD OF SCIENCE", gr. 1-8 


MY SPELLING, REVISED, gr. 2-8 


*(“o-ordin ile d bv un 


Sales Offices: New York 11 


Dallas 1 


Home office, Boston 


[Continued from page 53] 
mission. 4-page reprint from Journal of 
Teacher Education. Free upon request. 

“Growing Up Professionally.” Reprint 
from September 1952 Journal of Teacher 
Education. A progress report from the 
commission to the profession, 1946-1952. 
12p. Free upon request. Order all pub- 
lications from NEA. 


Science Teachers Monograph 


The National Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation [an NEA department] recently 
published a monograph, Combatting 
Prejudice through Science Teaching, by 
R. Will Burnett of the University of 
Illinois. The publication offers instruc- 
tional suggestions especially for teachers 
oi biology, social studies, and general 
science. $1. Order from NSTA, NEA. 


Administrators Salaries 

What To Pay Your Superintendent, a 
bulletin that sets forth some of the guid- 
ing principles which properly enter 
into salary determination, was produced 
under the joint sponsorship of the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, NEA, and the National School 
Boards Association. 19p. 1952. 25¢. Order 
from AASA, NEA, 


Classroom Teachers Report 


THe 1951-52 Official Report of the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teachers 
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interlocking vocabulary in grades 1-3 


Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 


Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 5 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 





contains reports of the department ofh- 
cers and committees; the names of com- 
mittee members and advisory council 
members for the past year; the platform 
of the department, adopted at the Pitts- 
burgh Convention in 1944; the resolu- 
tions adopted at the Detroit Convention 
in 1952; and a list of department publi- 
cations. Free. Write to Dept of Class- 
room Teachers, NEA. 


The Three Rs 


Two new publications that deal with 
teaching in today’s schools come from 
the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. The Three Rs 
in the Elementary School helps teachers 
and parents understand how the 3Rs 
should be taught, and some of the rea- 
sons for present practice in these instruc- 
tional areas. 152p. $1.50. What Does 
Research Say About Arithmetic? brings 
together significant research in arithme- 
tic and shows what it means for the class- 
room teacher. 45p. 50¢. Order from 
ASCD, NEA. Quantity discounts. 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


NEA headquarters: 
Washington 6, D. C. 

1953 NEA Representative Assembly—June 
28-July 3, Miami Beach, Fla. 

American Education Week—Nov. 8-14, 


Theme: “Good Schools Are YOUR Respon- 
sibility.” 





1201 16th St. N.W., 





NEA officers and headquarters staff: NEA 
Handbook, pages 246-47, 384. 

NEA platform and resolutions: Hand- 
book, pages 351-364. 

NEA departments, committees, commis- 
sions, councils: complete information, Hand- 
book, pages 351-364. 

NEA membership, May 31, 1952: 490,968. 

Centennial Action Program goals: Hand 
book, page 16. 

World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession: Information free 
from NEA; see Handbook, pages 365-372. 





NEW NEA LIFE MEMBERS 





Alabama—J. TY. Gaines, Frances J. Spencer 

California—Gordon E. Harrison 

Colorado—Auna Maud Garnett 

Connecticut—Clitlord D. Mignerey, Sebas- 
tiano Giansiracusa 


Delaware—Henry E. Crawford 


District of Columbia—Katherine E. Bilo- 
bran, Robert A. Skaife 

Florida—Sara Louise Daley 

Georgia—Lillian S. Wren 

Illinois—Duncan N. Hansen, Alda Weed- 


man, Woodrow W. Norris, Katherine S. 
Talcott 

Indiana—Kavl Schnick 

Towa—Lida Grant 

Kansas—Kenneth French, Sam C., Stitt, Har- 
old Neaderhiser, John Henry Gilbert 

Louisiana—lIda Mae Heard 

Maine—Caroline C. Johnson 

Massachusetts—Margaret H. Burke 

Missouri—Adelle Lally, Koula G. 
Isabelle R. Schwerdtmann, 
Moore, Helen J. Grauel 

New Mexico—Maynard Bowen, Eugene L. 
Thomson 

New York—Jance S. Felt, Joseph E. Allen 

Ohio—Earl L. Boland, Jr., Faith Sherman, 
W. F. Hoover, Richard C. Eisenhauer, 
Pauline T. Bryant, John Dexter 
Ruth M. Culler 

Oregon—H. Kent Farley 

Pennsylvania—Hubert J. Winner, Eleanor 
H. MacFarland, Herman B. Yost, James 
R. Crawford, Besse Ekis 

South Carolina—Madge Perry Harper, Sarah 
E. Cragwall, Eliza L. Williams 

South Dakota—C. Amanda Quill, Willard 
H. Jordan, V. L. Hershey 

Texas—Harry Wayne Wilson, Maybern D. 
Humphrey, William Kirtley Russell 

Washington—Leonidas W. Byers 

Wisconsin—Raymond Mohr 

Wyoming—W. R. Carmichael 

Philippines—luminado G. De Castro 


Rovyster, 
Thomas IL. 


Frazer, 





NEA DUES 





Regular—including full active privileges 
and a year’s subscription to JOURNAL... .$5 
Special—including full active privileges 
plus a year’s subscription to JOURNAL, Re- 
search Bulletin, Proceedings...........$10 
Life—full privileges for life, including 
JournaL, Research Bulletin, Proceedings 
$150 or $15 annually for 10 years. 
Retired—1f NEA member for five years 
prior to retirement. Includes year’s subscrip- 
tion to JOURNAL and active privileges except 
right to vote, to serve as delegate in Repre- 
sentative Assembly, to hold office........ $2 
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LOCAL-WISE 


It’s a Good Idea 


To provide for continuous action 
on the work of the local association: 
The Vancouver [Wash.] Education 
Association issues annually a 30-page 
mimeographed report including re- 
ports of committees and all activities 
conducted by the association. An 
evaluation committee considers the 
reports and recommends areas for 
continued study and action which 
constitute the basis for the next year’s 
program. Dwight W. Dart, VEA pres- 
ident, says that members consider the 
annual evaluation report a significant 
contribution to the effectiveness of 
the local association. 

To work toward unified dues: Vhe 
\llen County [Ind.] Teachers Associa- 
tion prepares and distributes unified- 
dues cards to teachers who join all of 
their professional associations. The 
card is attractively colored, carries a 
picture of the professional triangle 
—local, state, and national—and_ has 
as its heading “Toward the Goals of 
the Centennial Action Program.” 
Carroll R. Phillips is president. 

To seek out and train potential 
leadership: he Stamford [Conn.} 
Education Association circulated a 
Personnel Resources Survey to find 
the members who would be willing 
to participate in the activities of the 
association. Arthur Feuerstein, presi- 
dent of SEA, reports a gratifying num- 
ber of members who were willing to 
help in the work of the association. 

To have a job for everybody and 
everybody on the job. The Bradford 
City [Pa.] Education Association 
News addressed its readers thus: 


DO YOU JUST BELONG? 

Are you an active member, the kind 
that would be missed? 

Or are you just contented that your 
name ts on the list? 

Do you attend the meetings and 
mingle with the crowd; 

Or do you stay at home—and crab 
both long and loud? 

Do you take an active part—help 
the association along; 

Or are you satisfied to be the kind 
who “Just Belongs’? 

Do you ever go to visit a member 
who is sick; 

Or leave the work to just a few, 
then talk about the “clique”? 

There is quite a program scheduled 
that means success if done; 

And it can be accomplished with 
the help of everyone, 

So attend the meetings regularly, 
help with hand and heart; 

Don’t be “Just a Member,” but take 
an active part. 
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What Would You Do? 
FRANK 


WY iiarever joy and pride you may 
find in the pursuance of your profession 
or occupation, and whatever may be the 
rewards accruing to you by this means, 
the greatest satisfaction you will ever 
know will come to you thru the invest- 
ments you make in other people . . . to 
build up their selfconfidence, call out 
their strengths, and define their talents.” 
I have tried to follow this philosophy of 
the late Lloyd C. Douglas. 

Recent evidence of its soundness con- 
cerns Frank, a 20-year-old veteran and 
senior-highschool student in our radio- 
speech class. Football meant a great deal 
to Frank: when he was declared ineli- 
gible to play, his disappointment was 
keen. 

The boy had been doing satisfactory 
work in radio speech, but after that blow 
he started missing classes and developed 
an indifferent attitude. While I was won- 
dering how to meet this indifference, the 
principal said to me, “We've been pay- 
ing a professional to announce our foot- 
ball games, but we need to reduce ex- 
penses. Can you suggest some student 
who might do this job?” 

I certainly could. Frank’s knowledge 


of football and its lingo made him an 
ideal choice. He became the first student 
announcer in our stadium. Together we 
worked to conquer his mike fright and 
tendency to be prejudiced about his 
school’s team. 

Favorable publicity keeps him enthu- 
siastic and constantly improving. Now 
he’s planning a postgraduate course in 
technical radio and hopes to make sports- 
announcing his vocation. 

Frank’s reaction to his new assignment 
makes us glad that we invested time and 
effort in finding a way to use his 
strengths and talents. 

—MAYBELLE CONGER, head, speech de- 
partment, Central Highschool, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


® 


I have, like other people, I sup- 
pose, made resolutions which I have 
broken or only half kept; but one 
which I send you .. . is the keynote 
of my life. It is this—always to re- 
gard as mere impertinences of for- 
tune the handicaps which were 
placed upon my life almost at the 
beginning. I resolved that they 
should not crush or dwarf my soul, 
but rather be made “to blossom, 
like Aaron’s rod, with flowers.” 

—Helen Keller 





Highly DECORATIVE.... Aighly USEFUL! 


No. 200 CONSOLE TABLE 





HALF OPEN 


— 


mon 


FULLY OPEN 
Just $79.95 


This sturdy folding Console 
Dining Table — made of finest 
woods — beautifully finished 
— is versatile for apartment or 


storage drawers. 


small homes. : oak, in several finishes. 
Matching chairs and china are 
available. 


FILE CHESTS 





Made of genuine mahogany. walnut, or 


Only *36.98 


Famous HUBBELL 


a 





} 
i 
This useful piece of furniture serves as a 
perfect file chest as well as a beautiful 
lamp or end table. There are two full- 
depth file drawers, or one filing and two 


We also have many sizes and 
designs of filing desks, book- 
cases, and chair-side chests. 
All our products are sold only 
direct from our Factory which 
accounts for these great values. 
We guarantee your complete 
satisfaction on everything you 
purchase from us. 


All prices are F.O.B. Zeeland. Michigan. Michigan residents add 3° Sales Tax 


DIRECT-FROM-FACTORY PRICES 


MEAN SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS! 








1 

| H. L. HUBBELL MFG. CO. DEPT. NE 1, ZEELAND, MICH. 
! i 
; MAIL COUPON ag Tk 7 aot ee 
1 TODAY Y note: ; aw i sa 
! for free illustrated folder on all 1 | 
| Hubbell furniture. > oy. 7 State 4 
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Free or 


Inexpensive 





= otherwise indicated, obtain gov- 


ernment publications from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents [Supt Doc.], Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Make money order or check 
out to the Superintendent of 
do not send stamps. Order other items from 


addresses given. 


Data Book 


Teacher's Data Book prepared by Wil- 
liam L. Bencker and A. M. Bencker. Plan 
for systematic recording of personal and 


Documents; 


professional data. 1951. 36p. 254. Order from 
William L. Bencker, 610 E. Allen’s Lane, 
Philadelphia 19 


Economics 


Congressional Strings on the Public Purse. 
Budgetary procedures now used in the US 
government, with pro and con information 
on proposals for modernizing Congressional 
methods for handling public funds. Useful 
1952. 29p. 15¢ single copy. 
discounts, League of Women 
Voters, 1026 17th St. N. W., Washington 6, 
. « 


for civics classes. 


Quantity 


For Parents 


An Evaluation of Comic Books. Criteria 
for evaluating comic books, with evalua- 
tion of 482 such books. Leaflet. July 1952. 
3¢ each. No order for less than 10¢. 100 o1 
each. Committee on Evaluation 
Books, Lock Box 1486, 
Ohio. 


more, 2¢ 
of Comic 
nati |, 


Cincin- 


Why Children Misbehave by Charles W. 
Leonard. How 
handle the misbehavior 
of children and keep it from becoming seri- 


and teachers can 


everyday 


parents 
normal 


ous. 1952. 48p. 40¢. Quantity discounts. 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 57 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10. 


For the Classroom 


Accuracy Before Speed by Elizabeth F. 
Haswell. Plea for more alphabet and pho- 
netic teaching in beginning reading. Reprint 
from July 1950 Peabody Journal of Educa- 
tion. 7p. 10¢. Order from Elizabeth F. Has- 
well, 1910 Kalorama Road N. W., Wash- 
ington 9, D. C. 


Child Development through Reading in 
the Content Subjects. Report of the Fifth 
\nnual Reading Conference held at Kent 
State University. Principles of child devel- 
opment and reading skills applied to con- 
tent subjects. 1951. 92p. 50¢. College of 
Education, Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio. 


Emphasizing Moral and Spiritual Values 
in a Kentucky Highschool by Ellis F. Hart- 


56 


ford. How one highschool planned and 
developed a program of emphasis of moral 
and spiritual values in education. 1952. 92p. 
50¢. Bureau of School Service, College of 
Education, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 


ton. 


Learn To Study Effectively by Roland 
Barker. Suggestions for effective study pro- 
cedures, with practice exercises. For high- 
school students. 1952. 13p. Single copies 35¢. 
Quantity Roland Barker, 11 
Windsor Montclair, N. J. 


discounts. 
Place, Upper 


Recordings for Teaching Literature and 
Languages in the High School by Arno 
Jewett. How teachers are using commercial 
recordings in teaching literature and com 
munication skills. Includes bibliography of 
500 tithes. FSA. US Office of Education. 1952. 
7ip. 25¢. Supt Doe. 


International 


Learn and Live. Description of the pilot 
school in Patzcuaro, Mexico, established by 
Unesco in its fight against illiteracy. 1952. 
32p. 206. Columbia University 2960 
Broadway, New York 27. 


Press, 


Building World Peace: What Have Been 
the Achievements and What Are the Pros- 
pects of the United Nations? compiled by 
E. R. Rankin. Collection of writings, ad 
dresses, and official statements, for use with 
highschool groups especially concerned with 
world peace. 1952. 64p. 50¢. University of 
North Carolina Extension Division, Chapel 
Hill. 

Your United Nations. Guide to the UN 
building, its construction, furnishings, and 
the work that is carried on within it. 1952. 
dtp. 50¢. Dept of Public Information, 
United Nations, New York, N. Y. 


Narcoties 
Living Death. The Truth About Drug 
Addiction. Direct, nontechnical presenta- 
tion of essential facts about drug addiction. 
1952. 8p. Free. Order from US Treasury, 
Bureau of Narcotics, Washington 25, D. C. 


What We Can Do About the Drug Men- 
ace by Albert Deutsch. Facts and figures on 
the extent of the drug danger, with sugges- 
tions for combating it. 1952. 32p. 25¢. Public 


Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th St., New 
York 16. 
Television 
Television in Our Schools by Franklin 


Dunham and Ronald R. Lowdermilk. What 
schools and colleges can do with educational 
television, current uses of TV in schools, 
and a look at the future of this new teach- 
ing aid. Bulletin No. 16. FSA. Office of Edu- 
cation. 1952. 34p. 15¢. Supt Doc. 


Television in Education. Report of the 
Educational Television Programs Institute 
held at Pennsylvania State College, April 
20-24, 1952, under the auspices of the 
American Council on Education, Present use 
of television in education, and suggested 
next steps in its development. 1952. 35p. 
American Council on Education, 1785 
Massachusetts Ave. N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Free. 
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Biography 

Dream and Deed by Dorothy Burgess 
is a biography of the author of “Amer- 
ica, the Beautiful,” Katherine Lee Bates. 
A distinguished teacher and _ scholar, 
Miss Bates was for many years at Welles- 
ley College. 1952. 241p. S4. 
sity of Oklahoma Press, Norman. 


Univer- 


Higher Education 


IN The College and the Community, 
Baker Brownell levels sharp criticism at 
presentday higher education. He charges 
that colleges are fragmenting the life of 
their students at a time when the human 
personality urgently needs to be treated 
as a whole; that the average college edu- 
cation is unrealistic; and that colleges 
tend to erode community life by taking 
our young people their native 
places and marketing their services else- 
where. 


from 


The author, who is professor of phi- 
losophy, Northwestern University, Evan- 
ston, Ill., offers some new and challeng- 
ing ideas for a kind of higher educa- 
tion that would avoid its present defi- 
ciencies, as he sees them. 1952. 248p. 
$3.50. Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd 
St., New York 16. 


Classroom Aids 


Better Learning through Current Ma- 
terials, edited by Lucien Kinney and 
Katherine Dresden, describes ways to use 
current materials in the classroom. Rev. 
1952. 215p. $3. Stanford University 
Press, Stanford, Calif. 


Display for Learning, prepared by 
Marjorie East and edited by Edgar Dale, 
shows specifically and clearly how to 
produce visual materials, often at little 
or no cost, and how to use them in and 
out of the classroom. The book is filled 
with helps for making and doing count- 
less things that produce good display. 
1952. 306p. $3. The Dryden Press, 
31 W. 54th St., New York 19. 


Elementary Teachers Guide to Free 
Curriculum Materials is an annual vol- 
ume of organized and systematized in- 
formation on free educational aids. Rev. 
1952. 338p. $4.50. Educators Progress 
Service, Randolph, Wis. 


Nature Study 


Exploring Nature with Your Child 
by Dorothy Edwards Shuttlesworth, edi- 
tor, Junior Natural History Magazine 
of the American Museum of Natural 
History, is a guide to nature for children 
from 4 to 14. The book tells what a 
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child should know about flowers, trees, 
birds, animals, insects, reptiles, fish, the 
heavens, and the weather. Useful for 
classroom and home. 1952. 448p. $3.95. 
Greystone Press, 100 Sixth Ave., New 


York 13. 


For Reading Aloud 


LouLA GRACE ERDMAN, teacher-author, 
The Years of the Locust, The Edge of 
Time], has won the American Girl-Dodd, 
Mead Co. prize competition for her new 
book, The Wind Blows Free. It is the 
story of the Pierce family, who went to 
the Texas Panhandle in the 1890s to 
file a claim and make a new home in that 
strange land. 

Cho written especially for older girls, 


this book is good material for familv 
reading. 1952. 242p. $2.50. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 432 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16. 
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What They Are Reading 


Ruth Gagliardo, director of book 
exhibits, Kansas State Teachers <As- 
Windows for the 
Prince by Elizabeth J. Gray 
cott. 


sociation: Crown 


, Lippin- 


Earle T. Hawkins, president, State 
leachers College, Towson, Maryland, 
Problems of College and University 
{dministration by F. L. McVey and 
R. M. Hughes, Iowa State College 
Press; Uprooted by Oscar Handlin, 
Little-Brown; They Went to College 
by Ernest Havemann and Patricia S. 
West, Harcourt-Brace. 


Andrew D. Holt, administrative as- 
sistant to the president, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville: They Went 
to College by Ernest Havemann and 
Patricia S. West, Harcourt-Brace. 

F. E. Henzlik, dean of Teachers 
College, University of Nebraska: En- 
riching the Curriculum through Mo- 
tion Pictures by Wesley C. Meier- 
henry, University of Nebraska Press. 
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Among the Magazines 


“How to get and keep members’ is 
the theme of the November 1952 issue 
of Adult Leadership. Theme for the De- 
cember issue is “Improving large meet- 
ings.” Both issues have many suggestions 
and ideas of particular interest to pro- 
fessional organizations. Single copies are 
50¢, and may be secured from Adult 
Leadership, 743 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 11. 


Tuose who think that contempo- 
rary attacks are the first in the life of 
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the public school should read “Yes- 
terday’s School Critic” by Lawrence 
A. Cremin and Robert M. Weiss in 
the Teachers College Record for No- 
vember 1952. Today's attacks are 
scarcely more vicious than those the 
public schools experienced during the 
Nineteenth Century, The nature of 
these attacks and the way in which 
they 


were met have relevance for 


the modern educator and 


public 


school patrons. 
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“Tue Construction of Salary Sched- 
ules for Teachers” by Frank W. Hub- 
bard and Hazel Davis in the Spring 
1952 Harvard Educational Review 
is a consideration of some of the 
salary problems of teachers and how 
these are being met by salary-sched- 
ule practices. The authors discuss 
such common problems and princi- 
ples as equal pay for equal work, al- 
lowances for dependents, and cost-of- 
living adjustments. 








WINNING NATION-WIDE ACCLAIM 


“Jha Childhood of. Famous 
Americans Sories.” 


in the special School Edition 


The twenty volumes in this recognized and established series as published 


in the special School Edition on September 1, 
immediate and popular acclaim in schools the country over. 
available in the 


fifty volumes will be 
February |, as follows: 


ABE LINCOLN 


DOLLY MADISON 
ELI WHITNEY 


BIRD GIRL: SACAGAWEA 


For the convenience of the 


twenty volumes, thei titles are 


Attractive cover, 
Side-sewed, 
Grade 4 
“TLow-vocabulary-level, 


Are as of “experience” 
For “personal” reading. 
Per vol: 


“ee *# *& & # & 


730 North Meridian Street 


Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


MARY MAPES DODGE 
MERIWETHER LEWIS 
WILBUR AND ORVILLE 


1952, received with 
\ total of 


School Edition {or shipment by 


were 


*“GEORGE CARVER *MYLES STANDISH 
ABIGAIL, ADAMS GEORGE WASHING LION OLIVER HAZARD PERRY 
*ALEC HAMILTON HARRIET BEECHER *PAUL REVERE 
*ALECK BELL STOWE PETER STUYVESAN' 
*AMELIA EARHART JAMES FENIMORE "POCAHONTAS 
*ANDY JACKSON COOPER ROBERT E. LEE 
ANTHONY WAYNE *JANE ADDAMS ROBERT FULTON 
BEN FRANKLIN *JOHN PAUL JONES SAM HOUSTON 
BOOKER 1. JULIETTE LOW STEPHEN FOSTER 
WASHINGTON *KIT CARSON *TOM EDISON 
*BUFFALO BILI *LOU GEHRIG LOM JEFFERSON 
FCLARA BARTON *LOUISA ALCOTT LU. 8. GRANT 
*DANIEL BOONE LUCRETIA MOTT WILLIAM PENN 
DAVID FARRAGUT *LU THER BURBANK WILL ROGERS 
DAVY CROCKETT MARTHA WASHINGTON *WOODROW WILSON 


"YOUNG AUDUBON 
YOUNG STONEWALI 
WRIGH I 


thousands of schools which ordered the first 
indicated by an 
Edition program will be expanded § gradually to include all Childhood titles 
now published or announced in the Trade Juvenile Edition, and thereafter 
to include new volumes from vear to vear. 


asterisk. The School 


two-color stamping, colored cndsheets 
reinforced binding. 
and up. Popular usage extends to senior high level. 
wide-interest-range content” 

Distinctive children’s literature. 
living, 
Volumes are 
List Price, $1.48; Net School Price, $1.11, f.0.b. publisher 


Washable cloth 


Favorite story volumes 
social studies, Americanization, etc. 
“read, loved, reread.’ 


In correspondence and on orders, please specify School Edition. Feel 
free to request descriptive literature and order blank in quantities. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 


168 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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If You Are an Elementary Teacher . 


You can secure from the NEA the fol- 
lowing helpful materials: 

Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development: The Three R’s in 
the Elementary School. How the three 
Rs should be taught, and reasons for 
present practice in these areas. 1952. 

152p. $1.50. What Does Research Say 
About Arithmetic? Survey of research in 
arithmetic and its application in the 
classroom. 1952. 45p. 50¢. Chart: 
Child Growth and Development, Char- 
acteristics and Needs. 10¢. Quantity dis- 
counts on these ASCD titles. 

Department of Classroom 
and NEA Research Division: School 
Marks and Promotions. Policies and 
issues with respect to marking, report- 
ing, and promoting. 1950. 24p.  15¢. 
Quantity discounts. 

Department of Elementary School 
Principals. Issues of The National Ele- 
mentary Principal {official DESP maga- 
zine] on such topics as: “Skills Instruc- 
tion in the Modern Elementary School,” 
Dec. 1949; “Arithmetic in the Modern 
Elementary School,” Oct. 1950; “The 
Rural Child in the Elementary School,” 
\pr. 1950; “Orientation of Pupils for 
the Secondary School”, Feb. 1952; “Re- 
porting Pupil Progress,” June 1952. Sin- 
gle copies, 50¢ each. 

DESP: Food for All. Sixth-grade unit. 
1951. 32 p. 50¢. Second-Graders Try 
Their Wings. Classroom demonstration 
project in aviation education, Apr. 1950. 
32p. 50¢. Bases for Effective Learning, 
Chirty-First Yearbook of DESP. 1952. 
390p. $3. Human Values in the Elemen- 
tary School. Suggestions for teaching hu- 
man values in the classroom. 1952. 95p. 
$1. Quantity discounts on these DESP 
titles. 

National Commission on Safety Edu- 
cation: Bicycle Safety in Action. 1950. 
18p. 50¢. Safer Highway Travel. Twenty- 
one teachers report how they teach safety 
thru social studies. 1945. 16p. 15¢. Safety 
thru Elementary Science. 1949. 39p. 50¢. 
Fire Safety—for Teachers of Primary 
Grades. 1950. 24p. 50¢. Fire Safety—for 
Teachers of Intermediate Grades. 1950. 

its is Education, 

nai 3 iG. 68p. 25¢. 

eachers Plan for Safe 

il 24p. 5O0¢. Highway 

le - 1949. 16p. 

30¢. Safety in Physical Education for the 

Classroom Teacher. 1951. 20p. 50¢. Post- 

ers [17”x22”]: Safely to School, 10¢. Six 

Little Indians Had Good Bicycles, 5¢. 

Which Little Pig Are You?, 5¢. Quantity 

discounts on these Safety Commission 
titles. 

National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics: Number Stories of Long 
Ago by David Eugene Smith. Account 
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in story form of the probable history of 
numbers. For all ages. 75¢. Numbers 
and Numerals by Smith and Ginsburg. 
Illustrated account of the history of 
numbers. Scholarly, yet easy to read. 
For all ages. 35¢. Arithmetic in Gen- 
eral Education. Sixteenth Yearbook of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics. A_ redirection of arith- 
metic instruction toward meaningful 
comprehension on the part of the pupil, 
from his early years thru highschool. 
$3. Quantity discounts on these NCTM 
titles. 

National Council for the Social Stud- 
ies: Social Education of Young Chil- 
dren, Kindergarten-Primary Grades, 
Mary Willcockson, ed. Viewpoint, goals, 
and grade placement of a modern pro- 
gram of social education for young chil- 
dren. 1950. Reprinted with new book 
list 1952. 121p. $1.50. Social Studies for 
Older Children, Programs for Grades 
Four, Five, and Six. Loretta Klee, ed. A 
modern social-studies program for the 
intermediate grades. 1952. $1.50. Quan- 
tity discounts on these NCSS titles. 

National School Public Relations As- 
sociation: It Starts in the Classroom. 
Handbook of classroom practices that 


promote good public relations. 1951. 
64p. $1. Quantity discounts. It Starts 
in the Classroom Newsletter. Monthly 


public-relations newsletter for classroom 
teachers, published Sept. thru) May. 
Single subscription $2.50 per year; $1 
per year when five or more teachers 
enter an order for mailing to one ad- 
dress. 

National Science Teachers 
tion: 


Associa- 
Elementary-School Science Bulle- 
tin. Issued four to six times a year. In- 
cludes science experiences, problems, 
questions, and promising activities. 4p. 
Available only thru NSTA elementary- 
school subscription plan, which is $5. 
[One school subscription will provide 
one copy of each issue of the Elemen- 
tary-School Science Bulletin for each 
teacher in the school; The Science 
Teacher, official publication of NSTA, 
on a library basis; packets of science 
teaching aids on a library basis; and 
announcements of conferences and pub- 
lications. ] 

NSTA: Safety thru Elementary Science. 
Instructional helps for middle- and 
upper-grade elementary science. 1949. 
39p. 50¢. A Bibliography of Refer- 
ence Books for Elementary Science. Se- 
lected list of books, other than textbooks, 
that may be used for elementary science. 


49p. 50¢. No discounts on these 
NSTA titles. 
Hugh Birch-Horace Mann _ Fund, 


NEA: Personal Growth Leaflets of spe- 
cial value to the _ elementary-school 


teacher include: Horace Mann’s Letter 
to Young Americans, PGL 61; The 
Code of the Good American, 62; The 
United States Flag Code, 63; The Young 
Citizens League, 69; The Boy Scouts of 
America, 70; Our Common Diseases, 
102; Colds Aren’t Trivial, 106; Teach- 
ing Economics to Children, 112; The 
Teaching of Reading, 119; The Parent's 
Part in Education, 178; The First Five 
Years of Life, 181; Selections for Mem- 
orizing, PGLS 281 thru 288 [Grades 1-8], 
2¢ per copy; no orders accepted for less 
than 50¢. 

NEA Journat: These reprints from 
THE JouRNAL are available free while 
the supply lasts: “Questions and An- 
swers about the Teaching of Reading” 
by Gertrude Whipple; “The Needs of 
Bright and Gifted Children” by Paul 
Witty; “When Children Listen” by Vera 
E. Smith; “Leadership and the Group” 
by Ruth Cunningham. NEA: available 
for 25¢ is the booklet, ““What the Class- 
room Teacher Should Know About .. .” 
the child with polio, epilepsy, cerebral 
palsy, partial sight, rheumatic fever, or 
impaired hearing. 


[Next month: materials for science teach- 
ers.] 


Audio Visual Materials 


Child Development 


Tie following 16mm films dealing with 
child development have -been selected by 
Carolyn Guss of the Indiana University 
Audio-Visual Center. The films listed should 
be useful in preservice and inservice teach- 
er education as well as for parent-teacher 
and general adult study groups. 

Numbers in brackets refer to producers 
or principal distributors. If a producer 
does not have a particular film available on 
a rental basis, he will provide information 
concerning a rental source in your area. 

A detailed and comprehensive listing of 
films dealing with child development, Mo- 
tion Pictures on Child Life, has been com- 
piled by Inez D. Lohr, visual presentation 
information specialist of the Children’s Bu- 
reau. Order from Supt Doc. 40¢. The bureau 
plans to publish frequent supplements to 
this 1952 publication. 


“Child Development Series.” Produced 
by Crawley Films, 1950, in close correlation 
with Hurlock’s textbook, Child Develop- 
ment. [7 

Child Care and Development. 
b&w. 

Children’s Emotions. 21 min. sd. b&w. 

Heredity and Prenatal Development. 23 
min. sd. b&w. 

Principles of Development. 
b&w. 

Social Development. 16 min. sd. b&w. 

“Child Development Series.” Produced 
from 1934 onward from material shot over 
a period of 15 years in Yale University 
Clinic of Child Development, Arnold L. 
Gesell, director. Guide. [3] 

Baby’s Day at Twelve Weeks. 
sd. b&w. 


17 min. sd. 


17 min. sd. 


11 min. 


Baby’s Day at Forty-Eight Weeks. 10 min. 


sd. b&w. 
Behavior Patterns at One Year. 
sd. b&w. 
Early Social Behavior. 
[Continued on page 61] 
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10 min. 


10 min. sd. b&w. 
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NOW YOU CAN MAKE 
ECONOMIC FACTS 
FUN TO STUDY 


NEW CARTOON BOOK HELPS TELL STORY OF 
COMPETITIVE ENTERPRISE IN WAY YOUR CLASS 
WILL ENJOY AND REMEMBER 


YOU'LL CALL IT ONE OF TODAY’S MOST-NEEDED 
TEACHING AIDS 


COPIES FREE FOR EVERY PUPIL IN YOUR CLASS 





HIS new, 32-page, 

four color cartoon book 
dramatizes the story of 
American progres s— 
shows how competitive 
enterprise works to bene- 
fit all. It’s a case history. 
The growth and develop- 
ment of one American 
company forms a realis- 
tic background for the 
story. Prepared especially 
for use in junior and sen- 
ior high schools. 
SPECIAL TEACHERS’ 
MANUAL: suggests activ- 








4 
RHYTHM - - - MELODY - - - HARMONY IN MUSIC. . . taught with 
films for the first time in a new Coronet series of three, 114 reel 
motion pictures. Here, your intermediate grade students learn the 
significance of Rhythm, Melody and Harmony, both instrumental and 
choral . . . played and sung by children their own age. For further 
information on this timely series of 16mm sound motion pictures, 


nn. 


n. 


n. 


WV. 


te 


just write: Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 





Kuhlmann-Anderson Tests 


The Kuhlmann-Anderson Tests of Intelli- 
gence were removed from the former publisher 
in 1951. ‘This action was initiated by the co- 
author with the concurrence of Dr. F. Kuhl- 
mann’s heirs. Since January 1, 1952 these tests 
are being published, with an improved manual 
containing comprehensive reliability and valid- 
ity data and with other improvements, by: 


The Personnel Press 


B. E. Bergesen, President 
188 Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey 


The Kuhlmann-Anderson Tests are the only 
group tests of intelligence published by Dr. F. 


<uhimann either singly or in collaboration. 


We feel compelled to make this announce- 
ment because the representatives of the former 
publisher have stated that the Kuhlmann- 
Anderson Tests have been discontinued and 
have been replaced by another test. For com- 
plete information about the 6th edition of the 
Kuhlmann-Anderson Tests address the Per- 
sonnel Press. 


Rose G. Anderson, Co-author 
Kuhlmann-Anderson Tests. 
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ities for students, lists dis- 
cussion questions, is 
keyed to text. 


TIMELY AS TODAY 


Who really owns 
American industry? Why 
are investors so impor- 
tant in starting a_ busi- 
ness? How does competi- 
tion spur firms on to find new and better prod- 
ucts? Is America dominated by big business? Why 
is industry anxious that young people receive a 
good education? How is our industrial system like 
a team— investors, workers and consumers? 

What about the workers? “They’‘re provided with 
the best machines and tools. They have freedom 
and opportunity. They belong to unions if they 
wish and they share generously in the goods they 
help to produce. No wonder they lead the rest of 
the world in production.” 

Johnson Makes the Team gives students a broad 
perspective on new frontiers in industry, encourages 
them to study hard so that they can conquer these new 
frontiers. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio 
Please send me the free teaching aids indicated below: 

i JOHNSON MAKES THE TEAM. Number of copies:........ peeks 
_) WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER. (Tells story of rubber—discovery, re- 
search and use; both crude and man-made rubber) Number of 


One teachers’ manual will be supplied with each request. Additional 
copies available on request. 


Name 
School 
NY era aad has uid 

City Pare State 








AOLL: 


CORNERS 


WORD FROM THE STATES 





US Center of Population 100‘ o NEA 


Teachers in the public schools of 
Richland County [Ill] are proud of their 
100¢2 membership in their local, state, 
and national professional organizations, 
reports Loren W. Cammon, county su- 
perintendent of schools. 

Designated as the center of popula- 
tion of the US in 1951, Richland County 
is in the Southeastern Division of the 
Illinois Education Association. This di- 
vision, according to Mr. Cammon, was 
the first in the state to adopt the unified- 
dues plan, which became effective in 
1946. 


Legislative Service for IEA 
[HE Idaho Education Association has 


Legislative Information 
The new service provides ex- 


inaugurated a 
Service. 
planations of the proposed legislative 
program of IEA and background and 
supplementary information to individ- 
uals and local units working on that 
program. 

Members of IEA are encouraged to 
use the materials as the basis for discus- 
sion in local units, as helps in legislative- 
committee work, and in connection with 
work with legislators and interested lay- 
men, 

Don E. Fridley is president of IEA. 
John M. Booth is executive secretary. 


For All To See 


Here Are Schools, say four 
Minnesota educational groups in this 24- 
page booklet for critics and proponents 
of the public schools. The 10 articles 
therein are appearing monthly in the 
Minnesota Journal of Education, Minne- 
sota Parent-Teacher, and 


Your 


Minnesota 
School Board Journal. Prepared by a 
representative body of professional, lay, 
and civic leaders, the booklet gives de- 
pendable facts in an attractive two-color 
illustrated form. 

The series of articles in the booklet 
is the outcome of several meetings of 
representative lay and educational lead- 
ers to consider how to counteract mis- 
understanding and confusion about the 
schools. 

Says the foreword: ‘The schools... 


60 











expand, grow, change even as do the 
children they are designed to serve ... 
It is only natural that in an institution 
so closely tied in with our way of life 
... there should be much discussion and 
many proposals . . . also inevitable that 
there should arise misunderstandings 
and confusion because of insufficient in- 
formation.” 

The booklet is issued by the Minne- 
sota Education Association, Citizens 
Committee for Public Education, School 
Board Association, and Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. Copies are 25¢ each 
or 20¢ in quantities of 100 or more. Or- 
der from the MEA, 2429 University Ave., 
St. Paul 14, Minn. 


Families Attend Workshop, Too 
ri ee te i 


+ : ; 
q 2 ‘ \ 
ee ae SEES & oe 


~ 


sa? 


James E. STRANG, JR., president of the 
Warren District Education Association, 
Bisbee, Ariz., is shown with “bag and 
baggage,” he took this summer to the 
local presidents leadership conference 
sponsored by the Arizona Education 
Association. 

The workshop, devoted to the discus- 
sion of local association problems, is held 
each August at Arizona State College, 


Flagstaff. Situated among the pines at an 
altitude of 7000 feet, the setting provides 
an ideal vacation center for the local 
presidents’ families, who are also invited 
to attend, 





HERE AND THERE 





Teacher Provides Scholarships 


JOAQUIN PLENO, retired public-school 
teacher and principal in the Philippine 
Islands, has given his life’s savings to 
establish a scholarship fund at the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines. The fund is 
to help deserving young people prepare 
themselves for community service. 

In awarding the scholarships, students 
in education are to have first priority, 
followed by those in medicine, agricul- 
ture, engineering, and chemistry. 


Ella Victoria Dobbs Memorial 

FrieNps of the late Ella Victoria 
Dobbs, who was professor of applied art 
in the University of Missouri, are plan- 
ning a portrait of Miss Dobbs. It will 
be hung in the university as a memorial 
to her service to education. 

Those wishing to participate in the 
proposed memorial may secure further 
information by writing to Verna Wulfe- 
kammer, 325 Jesse Hall, Division of Art 
Education, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia. 


Unique Literacy Campaign 

Two years ago the small town of Boro, 
near Scerabaja in Eastern Java, deter- 
mined upon an allout campaign to wipe 
out illiteracy among its inhabitants. The 
village council decreed that henceforth 
proficiency certificates in reading and 
writing would be required of all young 
couples before they could marry. As a 
result the only illiterates left are those 
not of marriageable age, reports Walter 
C. Eells, formerly adviser on Higher 
Education, staff of Supreme Commander 
Allied Powers, Tokyo, Japan. 





GTEA Acquires New Headquarters 


Last fall the Geor- 
gia Teachers and 
Education Associa- 
tion moved into at- 
tractive headquarters 
shown here. The as- 
sociation plans to 
make its new home 
a great educational 
center, with a depart- 
ment of archives and 
history for local 
and national re- 
search in Negro his- 
tory. 
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for the arrival of a third, and then devise 
a routine for the baby which will help it 
to grow to happy childhood and balanced 
adulthood. 1} min. sd. color. [8] 
| QUESTION-OF-THE-MONTH: Life with Baby. Shows the findings of 
Arnold Gesell, at the Yale University Clinic, 
concerning the mental and physical growth 
of children. 19 min. sd. b&w. [7] 
What followup steps do you take after Life with Junior. Outlines a typical day 
3 wd in the life of a 10-year-old boy, stressing 
the report card is sent home? the need for the development of his indi- 
vidual aptitudes, abilities, and personality 
Las et pattern. 19 min. sd. b&w. {7| 
Answers of about 100 words are Mother and Her Child. ‘Yells the history 
requested. Some will be published of a couple from the time they suspect they 
in future issues of THE JOURNAL. are going to be parents until their son is 
one year old. 55 min. sd. b&w. [8] 
Terrible Twos and the Trusting Threes. 
Several children are shown in play activities 
; ; : ENS : at the age of two, and again a year later. 
Reprints Available Al DIO-VISt AL MATERIALS Changes in their physical development, in 
[Continued from page 58| terests, and behavior toward each other are 








Tue following reprints from the NEA 





EY : From Creeping to Walking. 11 min. sd. pointed out. 22 min. sd. b&w. [7] 
JOURNAL are free while the supply lasts. btw. Your Children and You. Concerns the 
Editorials: ““The Importance of Religion Growth of Infant Behavior: Early Stages. ©ave of young children from the first months 
to One World”: “Our American Heri- ll min. sd. bw. to the age of four or five. Offers advice on 
tage of Religious Freedom.” Posters: Growth of Infant Behavior: Later Stages. physical and psychological training. 29 
a ° ‘ Si a 9 min. sd. b&w. min, sd. b&w. [1] 
“Preamble to the World Charter of the Learning and Growth. 11 min. sd. b&w iaipiemedeanets 
UN”; “Take Time—”; “Beatitudes of a Life Begins. 56 min. sd. b&w. Producers and Distributors: {1| British 
Leader”; “Ten Rules for Living’ by Posture and Locomotion. 10 min. — sd. Information Services, 30 a Plaza, 
- le . b&w. New York 20, and 39 S. LaSall Chicago 
Willard E. Givens. Articles: “Learning a ae : . 1" a6 
Discipli ’ > CEE + F Thirty-Six Weeks Behavior Day. 10 min. 3; [2] E. C. Brown Trust, 220 = 'W. Alder, 
iscipline in a Vemocrac 4 AMC . sd. b&w Portland 4, Oreg.; [3] Encyclopaedia B 
. i, ego: dé : . i , gs ti ; paedia Bri 
Pflieger and Grace L. Weston; “What's Growth: A study of Johnny and Jimmy. tannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil 
Right with Our Public Schools?” by | Shows comparative behavior during the first —mette, Hl; [4] General Mills, Inc., 400 2nd 
ele H. Rucci: “Why Not Bar iin _ — in a hg twins who —_ a 5., egy. . aoe 1 oo, 
x RS re subjects of special investigation, anc ‘ellucotton Products Co., 919 N. ichigan 
sh utchet?” by James Bryant Conant; | quring the following six years. Illustrates Ave., Chicago 11; [6] Internat! Film Bureau, 
“Threats to Public Educ ation” by J. B. | the complex interdependence of practice and __Inc., 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4; [7] Me- 
Edmonson. Listing: “Guide to the | Maturation in development. 43 min. sil. Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., ‘Text Films De- 
; ‘ 2 ao ; ' b&w. [6] vartment, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18; 
leaching of Reading’; “Are You a Gooc 5 ' ~ re gs, ge Aine “s sg 
7 ty _o ode Satie NE Y Know Your Baby. A young couple pre- {8} Natl Film Board of Canada, 1270 Ave. 
Citizen?” Order from NEA, pare their two small children emotionally of the Americas, New York 20. 


‘ : . 
NEW VITAL TESTED TEXTS 
For the Elementary Grades 





HAPPY TIMES WITH SOUNDS HAPPY TIMES WITH NUMBERS 
By Lola Merle Thompson by Evelyn Fershing 


A complete study of the ever-enlarging field of New pictorial workbooks for the arithmetic begin- 
phonics—three new, popular workbooks for Grades ner—carefully graded and tested—for Grades 1 


1, 2, and 3—carefully tested. Teachers’ Manual and 2. Illustrated in attractive colors. Teachers’ 
for all three books. Manuals. 


FUN TO BE ALIVE TIME TO LIVE JOURNEYS THROUGH MANY LANDS 


LIVING ALL YOUR LIFE JOURNEYS THROUGH THE AMERICAS 
by Anna Hawley Searles 


A new series of intermediate readers, beautifully oy ee eee 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| illustrated and with stories of special interest lead- New members of the Stull-Hatch Series—the most 
! ing toward CHARACTER BUILDING. Complete colorful and interesting of all the geographies. 
Teachers’ Manuals available. Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals available. 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


For the High Schools of America 


MAGRUDER’S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1953 __. HUGHES’ BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 
With new material on 250 pages New Edition—large format 


mp Complete details sent on request. 


ALLYN and BACON, Ine. 


— * 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco ‘ 
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A new reprint service on Education of 
Exceptional Children 


CRUICKSHANK AND DotpHin. The Educational Im- 
plications of Psychological Studies of Cerebral-Palsied 
Children. Oct. 1951, 9 po 

Cutts AND Mose.Ley. Classroom Teachers Can Help Mal- 
adjusted Children. Jan. 1949, 4 p. 

Hume, A. Ciare. Helping the Left-Handed Child. Apr. 
1951, 4 p.’ 

LAVALLI AND RUNGE. Teaching Slow Learners to Read 
Common Signs. Nov. 1951, 4 p.’ 

Laycock, S$. R. Helping Parents to Accept Their Ex- 
ceptional Children. Feb. 1952, 5 p.* 

PRITCHARD, Miriam. Total School Planning for the Gift- 
ed Child. Jan., Feb., Mar., 1952, 16 p.* 

SHARP, HEBER C. Glutamic-A cid leeding. 
5p. ; 

YaucuH, Witpur A. The Role of a Speech Correctionist 
in the Public School. Jan. 1952, 5 p.* 

(Other titles available upon request.) 

5¢; add'l copies—15¢; 100 for $8.30 

5¢; add’l copies—5¢; 100 for $2.85 

«; add'l copies—9¢; 100 for $5.20 

*One copy—25¢; add'l copies—16¢; 100 for $9.00 
DISCOUNTS ON QUANTITY ORDERS: 

10% off the 100 rate for 500 copies 

25% off the 100 rate for 1000 copies 

3'4% off the 100 rate for 5000 copies 


May 1952, 


*One copy—2 
“One copy—1 
One copy—2( 


Order from: 
Exceptional Children 
1201-l6th St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 











Route 4, 


to the 


school Annex, 


And a 





The Dalles, Oregon, is care- 
fully teaching the words of “America” 
first-grader 
Country tears of thee.” 
man, of Joseph Martin School, Martins- 
ville. Virginia, has had to correct her 
third-graders on another line in the same 
stanza: “Land where the pilgrims pried.” 
Wilhelmina H. Horn, East 
Rochester. 
was told by an eighth-grader that “in 
dividing any number by 100, we may 
move the dismal point two places.” 
fifth-grade 


THE LEARNING OF MATHEMATICS — 
ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE 


21st Yearbook of the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 


@ Discusses the process by 
mathematics. 


which students learn 

















@ Helps teachers direct the behavior and growth of 
their students toward acquiring and using mathe- 
matical knowledge. 


@ Gives the best answers available today to ques- 
tions about drill, transfer of training, problem 
solving, concept formation, motivation, sensory 
learning, individual differences, and other prob- 
lems. 


@ Written in non-technical terms for the use of the 
classroom teacher. 


@ A significant contribution to the literature on the 
teaching of mathematics. 

Price, postpaid, $4.00. To members of the Council, 

$3.00. 





Save $1.00 by enclosing your application for membership 
($3.00 for individuals, $5.00 for institutions) with your 
order. 






NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF MATHEMATICS 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Mythical Typical 


In each method book 
In which I may look, 
I find just how children are styled. 
They tell of each act 
And set forth each fact, 
Concerning a typical child. 


who | sang, 


Fleda E. 


“My 
Peer- 


High- 
York, 


My experience ts small 

And I don’t know it all, 
But this one thing has me riled, 

Why in 40 or more 


New 


In vain I look for 


child One mythical, typical child, 


made this 





and is definitely the answer 


to all problems of overcrowding.” 


BROPHY N THE 


SCHOOLMASTER'* 


The Dismal Point 


STARTLING definitions and word usages 
continue to crop up. Nell B. Joseph of 
Monroeville, Ohio, submits this one by 
a seventh-grader: “Catalog—a book that 
you send in for things out of.” A book- 
keeping student of Mrs. A. T. Neely, 
Mossville Highschool, Moss, Miss., ex- 
plained how to replenish the “petty 
cash fun.” 

Harry School, 


Nierman, Chenowith 


62 


post-election comment to Fern Lyon of 
Salt Lake City: “The election was a 
landscape, particularly with the electri- 
cal vote.” 


NYLON ¥ 


Ideal for 


Teachers! ! HOSE 
This clipping Gecente 

from our county Ideal for school 

newspaper con- teachers 

vinced me_ that 

the public has FRIDAY 

learned of our 2:00 to 4:00 Only! 

financial condi- 

tion. 7 

—FLOSSIE TURNER, 

Ashland City, 39 pr. 

Tenn, 


—CAROLEE E. THOMPSON, fourth-grade 


Wash. 


teacher, Vashon, 


* 


He talks like a book, his admirers all 
Say. 

What a pity he doesn’t shut up the same 
way! 


Appeal to Santa 


A LITTLE girl accompanied her mother 
on a pre-Christmas trip to one of the big 
stores. As she stopped to have a chat 
with Ol’ Santa, he handed her a big red 
apple. With a big smile and stroking 
his long white beard, he asked, “What 
do you say?” Extending the apple, she 
quietly replied, “Peel it."—The Roscoe 
Ledger. 
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89" Annual Meeting of the 


| NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Miami Beach, June 28 — July 3, 1953 


| SCHEDULE OF ACTIVITIES 
(Subject to change) 
+ P.M. 


All Day 
9:00 A.M. 
8:00 P.M. 


Sunday, June 28 
Monday, June 29 


Vesper Service 


Departments a 
NEA Board of Directors 
General Session 

Guest Greetings 

Report of Executive Secretary 


| Tuesday, June 30 7:30 A.M. Meetings of State Delegations 
. 10:30 A.M. First Session, Representative Assembly 
) 2:00 P.M. Second Session, Representative Assembly 
8:00 P.M. Classroom Teacher Night ia 
. 10:00 P.M. Reception for President i 
i W ednesday, July 1 9:00 A.M. Morning Assemblies ’ 
} 1:00-3:30 P.M. Seminars : 
: 4:00 P.M. Meetings of State Delegations 
8:00 P.M. President’s Address 
Thursday, July 2 9:30 A.M. Meetings of Committees and Commissions 
) 2:00-5:00 P.M. Discussion Groups 
] _ Friendship Evening (to meet candidates ) 4 
) 8:00 P.M. q 
Open House (State Headquarters) ; 
e : se 4 rm. . ° ; 
. Friday, July 3 9:00 A.M lhird Session, Representative Assembly 4 
2:00-5:00 P.M. Fourth Session, Representative Assembly { 
8:00 P.M. General Session and Fifth Session 
| Representative Assembly | 
Il Outside Speaker 
be 
le EGISTRATION will open Sunday, June gations will be held in hotel rooms, at the Most of them are located within easy walk- : 
28, and continue through Wednesday, Miami Beach Auditorium, and in other ing distance of the Miami Beach Audi- Pa 
July 1, at the Miami Beach Auditorium, _ buildings nearby. torium. 
Miami Beach, Florida. Conditions in Miami Beach, as in other To fully participate in all convention |. 
Meetings of the Representative Assembly large cities generally, require that this an- activities it may be well, in most cases, to bag 
pr and general sessions will be held in the nual meeting of the Association be limited plan to arrive in Miami Beach on Sunday, ee 
™ Miami Beach Auditorium. Meetings of de- in attendance. Available’ hotel sleeping June 28. It is anticipated that state head- (2 
'5 partments and discussion groups will be rooms will be first at the disposal of those quarters will be in operation that evening. ej 
at held in various rooms at the Miami Beach who are attending on an official basis. Delegates also will profit from attendance Fe, 
od Auditorium, at nearby hotels, and as as- The Miami Beach hotels are excellent in at department meetings scheduled for Mon- ee 
ng signed elsewhere. Meetings of state dele- point of service and accommodations. day. iy 
at ‘ 
1e A list of Miami Beach hotels will appear in the February issue of the NEA JOURNAL. An NEA 
w housing bureau will be established in Miami Beach. All requests for accommodations will be handled ; 
‘ 


by this agency. Watch for announcements in the next issue. 
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NEA 


Post Convention Tour 


Cuba 


Leave 


Miami—July 3, 1953 


At the invitation of the Cuba Education Association and the Ministry of Education of Cuba, the Division 































of Travel Service has planned a special post-convention tour to Havana, Cuba, to follow the 1953 
General Delegate Assembly. The trip from Miami to Havana will be made on the luxurious liner, 
SS FLORIDA, illustrated above. With an overnight ride on the steamer, special trips in and about 
Havana, meeting and visiting Cuban teachers, visits to various schools, plus the glamorous night life 
of this “Paris of the Caribbean”, travelers will be fully occupied. Cuban teachers are planning to make 
a most interesting and happy event of this visit of NEA members to their country. Of course, ample 
free time will be allowed to enable shoppers to take advantage of the many bargains offered in the 


shops. Clip the coupon below, fill it in and mail it now to receive the full details on this trip. 


REMEMBER— 


], This is YOUR Post Convention 
Tour 


2, Planned by a Division of YOUR 
Association 


3. For YOUR Pleasure 





The Division of Travel Service now has available the 


details of the 1953 general summer tour program. Ask 


ee ee rs ee ee ee ee ee 


NEA TRAVEL 
1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


for the folder covering Europe, South America, Mexico, 
West Indies, Alaska, Hawaii, United States and Canada. 


Academic credit is available for many of these tours. 
Please send details on the 1953 Post 
Convention Tour to Cuba 


Division of Travel Service 
National Education Association of the United States 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


[-] Send 1953 Summer Tour Folder 


ESE EE ee 
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